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Ah, sweet! your soft arms binding me with bliss, 
Your blush-rose face close pressed against my own; 
The wisdom of three summers rings in this 
Quaint, favorite phrase, like babbling music blown, 
Those wide, clear eyes unclouded by delay,— 
“Not now, but morrow-day!” 
Patiently waiting for the good withheld, 
You see all longed-for blessings just before; 
No darkling doubts, rebellious, to be quelled; 
Full of a faith that now and evermore 
Shall break and beam, in its own wondrous way,— 
The morn of “morrow-day.” 


Ah, even gazing on your silken gold, 
I dare not look to find the joys I miss 
In future hours; shrinking lest those I hold 
With slightest tenure, tremblingly, in this, 
By sudden flood of grief be swept away 
On some sad “‘morrow-day!”’ 
How long it seems, it must be many years, 
Since trust like that—though lingering long—were 
mine! 
Now days and dreams loom mistily through tears; 
Yet, little lamb, rest in your hope divine, 
Believing still, you shall be blithe and gay 
Each blessed “morrow day!”’ 








ILLIBERAL LIBERALISM. 


The following statement, with its rather en- 
igmatical conclusion, is to be found in the Jn- 
dex for May 27, among the editorial para- 
graphs called ‘‘Glimpses.”’ 

‘‘Mrs. Besant has given a most noble rebuke 
to the temporizing and timid policy of the 
Woman Suffrage Society of Great Britain. 
Her brilliant success as a lecturer and the great 
popular influence she is winning by her char- 
acter and ability led the Society to offer hera 
handsome income, ‘‘on the condition that she 
should not give public expression to her radi- 
cal, free-thinking views on religious matters.” 
Mrs. Besant spurned the bribe, declaring that 
superstition is the tap-root uf all oppressions, 
those of Woman included. Woman Suffra 
gists who defend Christianity in this country 
might well learn a lesson of insight, courage, 
and moral dignity from brave Mrs. Besant.”’ 


About the facts here stated I know nothing. 
If any ‘‘Woman Suffrage Society’’ proposed 
to engage a lecturer on the precise conditions 
here stated, it was certainly an insult to the 
lecturer and an outrage on free speech. But 
the experience of every one must teach him 
how easy it is so to state a transaction as to 
pervert it from its original character; and it 
is sometimes safer to withhold a severe judg- 
ment until one has heard bothsides. Waiving 
that matter, I wish simply to speak of the last 
sentence of this paragraph. ‘‘Woman Suf- 
fragists who defend Christianity in this coun- 
try might well learn a lesson of insight, cour- 
age and moral dignity from brave Mrs. Be- 
sant.’? What does this mean? 

It must either mean, I should suppose, that 
the editor of the Jndex is aware of some ac- 
tion in this country like that attributed to the 
English ‘‘Woman Suffrage Society,’? — in 
which case he ought openly to state the facts 
alleged ;—or that he has in mind some promi- 
nent individual who consents to disguise his 
or her opinion on other questions, in order bet- 
ter to promote the Woman Suffrage cause. 
In this case also the individual should be 
pointed out and condemned. If it is not best 
to do this, it certainly is still less desirable to 
throw on the whole class of ‘‘Woman Suf- 
fragists who defend Christianity in this coun- 
try’’ the charge of hypocrisy. 

For I am not willing to impute to the editor 
of the Inderx—faithful as he is, in his own path, 
tothe Suffrage cause—the wish to found a 
Teproof so serious on any offence less than 
hypocrisy. I am not yet ready to believe that 
he has drawn lines so narrow as to assume that 
for any individual to defend Christianity is in 
itself a proof of wanting “courage and mor- 
al dignity.” The test of these qualities lies 
in the readiness to defend the faith one holds; 
and whether that faith be Christianity or athe- 
ism does not affect the matter. If it is base 
and unworthy to condemn the moral charac- 
ter of any one, merely because he is an atheist, 
is it any better to condemn him because he is 
aChristian? It cannot really be the attitude 
now taken by the Jndex that it is the moral 
duty of any one to assume a position that he 


does not hold, or to make profession of Anti- 
Christianity, when he is in very truth and sin- 
cerity a Christian. 

I trust, at any rate, that no Woman Suffrage 
organization in America will ever commit 
itself to any such narrowness as this; any 
more than to the other norrowness here at- 
tributed to the English Suffragists. There 
is room in the movement for those who, like 
Mrs. Besant, think that superstition is the 
tap-root of all oppression, and for those who 
think with equal sincerity that irreligion 
causes all oppression, while Christianity is the 
cure for all. 

And, apart from either of thes¢ classes, 
there are many of us, I trust, who have the 
charity or the common sense to see that, with 
such staunch Christians in our movement as 
Bishop Haven and Mr. Fitzgerald and Rev. 
J. H. Jones, we have little right to attribute 
want of courage or moral dignity to those 
‘Woman Suffragists who defend Christiani- 
ty.” Mr. Abbot has hitherto served the 
movement as faithfully as any of these; and 
itisa pity that the first suggestion of the 
need of any theological plank in our platform 
should proceed from the Jndex. T. W. H. 





“ALL ROADS LEAD TO ROME.” 


Dear Woman’s Journat.—It took—dear 
me, how long was it ?—for the news of the 
battle of Lexington to reach Philadelphia, in 
the old days; and it has taken all this time 
for some of us, Centennial aids in Philadel- 
phia, to understand that the JourNAL is an- 
gry with us, and hands us over to the con- 
tempt of our sex, with withering heat of ed- 
itorial. 

And even now I am dreadfully puzzled to 
understand it all, for you see I have only been 
a Suffragist for two years, and it was the Cen- 
tennial that converted me! that is to say, we 
always used to think the Suffragists ‘‘very bad 
style,’? except perhaps when we would meet 
Mrs. Howe at Newport; and then we wonder- 
ed that her taste wasn’t shocked with all the 
goings-on. For, though we knew, even then, 
that the laws were very dreadful that took the 
children away from their mothers when the 
father died, and let a drunken man spend his 
wife’s earnings, we used to hope it would 
come out all right in time, and we couldn’t 
understand how all the servant girls, and the 
stupid German women in the farming coun 
ties, and the peasant women in those horrid 
mining villages, were going to make it right. 
For they wouldn’t vote for laws, you know, 
anyway; only for men, or perhaps for some 
women who wouldn’t do any better than the 
men, nor understand much about it, and who 
might be imposed upon, or flattered, or fright- 
ened out of the whole thing. 

So we young ladies were content not to 
trouble ourselves about voting; and so long 
as most women do what they please with a 
man’s earnings, it didn’t seem strange that 
the rule should work both ways. At least we 
have all of papa’s earnings that we want, 
and I never thonght of much of anything but 
spending them so as to look pretty and to 
have a good time. Then, all of a sudden, 
came this excitement about the Centennial; 
and because we Philadelphians have too much 
pride to be always boasting ourselves, I be- 
lieve people didn’t think we had any history 
that we cared much about, nor any classic 
ground and all that, and were rather surpris- 
ed when we insisted on keeping it on our own 
account; and if kings and governors didn’t 
choose to come, they needn’t! 

And it was the women who kept on insist- 
ing, even when the men grew tired and were 
ready to faint jn the whole thing; no wonder, 
with all the snubs and the suspicions that 
they would steal the money, and then the 
dreadful discovery that the Government had 
not any money to give them, even if they had 
wanted to steal it. No wonder, poor things, 
that the men did feel discouraged; but the 
women never did, not for one minute. . They 
know what always happens when they keep 
on insisting. 

And so, little by little, more life seemed to 
creep in and things looked better; and, 
though we Philadelphians empty our pockets 
over and over again, and though through the 
country they do the same thing, the Pennsyl- 
vania country I mean, with all sorts of tea- 
parties and spelling-bees for the Centennial, 
yet we are not tired; and, what is more, the 
rest of the world seems awake at last to it. 

For if you don’t think there is anything to 
be thankful for in America, we do! And if 
she is an illogical, a one-sided experiment, we 
can give thanks for the side that is logical, 
atallevents. Yes, even we women; we can 
be glad that our husbands and brothers and 
sons have the chance they have, and the 
clear field that America gives them to be men. 

But bless you, my dear JourNAL, don’t you 
know that one reason why America is illog- 





ical is because the women, in large numbers, 


don’t want her to be anything else? And if 
you ask how I know anything about numbers 
when there is no counting of votes—I will 
tell you how. I take the sense—the census— 
no, the consensus of the women. 

I go into a great many different circles here 
at home. The different ‘‘Homes,”’ and ‘‘Ref- 
uges,”’ and ‘Cruelties to Animals,” and 
“Fountain” Societies that mamma belongs to, 
make us see a great many people from every 
part of the city at our house. And they in- 
vite us to their parties, so that we have got to 
be quite ‘‘polyglots”’ in the different languages 
spokon in the several districts of Philadelphia, 
so I have very good ground for knowing how 
many of the women are dead set against any- 
thing that has such a horrid sound as ‘‘Suf- 
frage,’’ and how they hated publicity. 

Do you notice I say “thated?”? But before I 
explain to you what that means I will finish 
what I began to say, that it is all nonsense to 
blame the men alone for this state of things. 
If they go home and their wives sneer to 
them about the women who want to vote, and 
if the ladies they meet in society show them- 
selves utterly ignorant and indifferent about 
who is Governor or who is Mayor, or what is 
done at Harrisburg or Worcester Conventions, 
how can you blame men for letting it all go, 
and believing that, in certain matters, wom- 
en like to be taken care of and would rather 
be babies and idiots to the end? Since I have 
been a Suffragist, I’ve never said a word toa 
man about it, have just tried to make wom- 
en see! For, Journat dear, you ought to 
know that when they really, enough of them, 
want to vote—they will just go and do it, and 
the polls will be taken by storm, and every- 
thing blocked up until it is settled they shall 
and may. 

And now let me show you how it is that the 
Philadelphia Centennial is the best working 
auxiliary you ever had—the Woman’s branch 
of it, thatis. I set aside as unimportant the 
aim they propose, namely, to bring the re- 
sults of Woman’s industry, brain and in- 
vention into separate and honored recogni- 
tion there. It may not be anything else than 
pickles, you know, or an improved sanitary 
corsage, and I don’t believe in trumpeting 
over much about it untilit is there. For you 
can’t bring in Clara Barton’s battle-fields, 
nor Dorothea Dix’s hospitals and prisons, nor 
the ‘‘Boffin’s Bowers” and the ‘‘Holly-tree 
Inns,” nor the ‘‘Homes”’ and ‘‘Helping Hands” 
and ‘Sheltering Arms,” that make the aggre- 
gate of Woman’s work; and no more can 
you show the daily life of some one woman, 
more of a wonder and a work of genius than 
anything else in the world. 

Do I ramble from the point? One doesn’t 
easily break oneself of a bad habit, and be- 
fore I went into the Women’s Centennial 
Committees I never could keep to one thing 
five minutes at a time; in talk, that is. 
They were all as bad, or nearly all except 
our dear President, and I think it comes of 
her legal mind. For though it is altogether 
an iniquity in Philadelphia, and a burning 
disgrace, for a woman to want to be a lawyer 
—yet if you do inherit a clear head and a log- 
ical mind, what are you going to do about it ? 


Put it under a bushel of society nonsense ? 
—or use it, and thank and honor the Father, 
whose gift it is ? 

You can’t imagine the wretchedness of un- 
business women, set down to conduct or share 
in committee work. How to move a Resolu- 
tion, or what to do with it after it was moved! 
Pass it ? certainly—two ladies voting for it in 
a whisper, the rest timidly and deprecatingly 
silent. Itis carried. Then is the signal for 
discussion. ‘‘It wasn’t right;—they didn’t 
want it; it must be done some other way.’’ 

Mind, I didn’t vote any more than the rest. 
I could talk to my next neighbor, and we all 
did, in whispers that got to be very loud 
sometimes; but we never took much notice of 
what the Chairman was saying, until she an- 
nounced that such and such work would have 
to be done, and we would please walk up to 
the table, get our books and set to work. 

After a while it dawned ugon me, and I 
think upon some others at the same time, that 
if we wanted to be heard we must stand on 
our feet and speak out loud; (it wasn’t so 
very dreadful, only in a parlor you know;) 
and that if we wanted to keep a resolution 
from passing we must speak in time and give 
our reasons, and vote hard against it—and 
out loud, too. And that we must have rea- 
sons to give, “‘on compulsion;” and we 
mustn’t either go from the extreme of blank 
silence to twenty tongues at once. And vot- 
ing seemed a very good thing when some hor- 
rid blonde wanted to decide upon rose-colored 
ribbons for badges, that would make all of 
us brunettes look like olive ghosts. And 
about our times of serving at the tea-parties, 
you know, when everybody wanted everything, 
and nobody but some few saints were willing 





to take off their freshness by attending to the 


afternoon people, and the school-children. 
Oh we soon learned not to be afraid to vote! 
But, indeed, we’ ve got beyond ribbons now. 
Fancy the whole city, miles and miles to the 
north and east, and stretching out a long arm 
over the river, parceled out into districts— 
Wards, the men call them. In every Warda 
Chairman and her Committee, and for every 
block of houses in that Ward, a visiting wom- 
an. Isn’t that a magnificent organization ? 
How it made us think, as we picked our way 
though the unswept street, or were courteous- 
ly invited to enter the poorest homes as well 
as the cosiest! how it made us long to have 
the power to report those streets as untidy, 
to note the abuses in some of those homes 
coming from the grog-shop at the corner, to 
lighten the labors of the factory-girl among 
her flying shuttles, to give the crowded and 
pinched shirt-makers in that large establish- 
ment pure air to breathe, instead of the gas 
from the ill-fitting furnace that choked us at 
the door! When we peep in at the public 
school and see the little queen-mistress keep- 
ing such military order, so keen and quick 
and gentle withal, over her boys, don’t it 
make us long for the power to pay her as 
much as the gentleman receives in the next 
room, whose scholars show no better than 
hers, but whom men rate as a more valuable 
article, because he is a man! 

There was only one thing I wanted to vote 
for, when I began, and that was the power to 
sweep the streets, and make them clean for 
us, women, to walk in; but so many things 
have grown out of the Centennial visits, that 
now I’m a confirmed follower of the Jour- 
NAL in everything but its opposition to the 
Centennial. For one thing, it makes us see 
the need, in the homes we go into, the working 
homes, the snug and the elegant homes too, 
of more fresh air, more out-door air in wom- 
en’s lives. Women ought to take an interest 
in something else than the sewing-machine, 
the house-cleaning, occasional company to 
tea; they ought to know what is going on in 
the world outside. And they don’t know it; 
and they don’t know what is the matter with 
them, that they are dying of inanition, that 





is, the best part of them—their thoughts. 
Their feet and hands and tongues are active, 
but when it comes to thinking they don’t 
know how, nor what to think about—if they 
did.” Even the honest drudge at the wash-tub 
—the scullion in the back-kitchen, would be 
all the better for occasionally having to puz- 
zle over the problem whether John O’ Rourke, 
or Maria Smith would really be the best 
friend to the working-women, in that dim and 
mystic assemblage called ‘City Council,” 
which lays on the taxes and cuts off the water 
and takes up—so they say, the wandering 
children and sends them to school. 

Now, my dear Journat, since the Centenni- 
al organization in Philadelphia is thus doing 
your work—is training women to think, speak, 
and vote for themselves, is opening their eyes 
to the hindrances there are in the ways that 
women walk in, to the inequalities, the fet- 
tered hands, the shut doors, the hedges, which 
a woman-worker finds in her way, do you 
think you are very wise, very cordial, very 
motherly to these new recruits ? 

It is a training-school, the Woman’s Cen- 
tennial organization. Admirably planned as 
a municipal system, whether it goes out of ex- 
istence in December ’76, or is continued as an 
experiment in Social science and Civic reform 
—it is certain that wisdom will not die with it, 
and that these hundreds of women, this thou- 
sand and more of young girl aids, will have 
to thank the dear President for the best school- 
ing they ever had. 

I said a word about “hating publicity.” 
Well, we have come to the conclusion, some 
of us, that that is a word used to frighten 
naughty children who won't stay asleep. We 
have seen our names in the paper lots of times, 
and haven’t been hurt by it; we have battled 
with officials, We have talked with editors, we 
have interviewed business men, we have cor- 
responded over the whole Union with men and 
women unknown to us before, we have plan- 
ned and executed and made contracts and 
made money, we have held public meetings 
and lifted up our voices in the congregation, 
we have walked in solemn procession under 
the fire of thousand of eyes in our Academy 
of music, and we are more freshly, more 
resolutely, more intelligently committed than 
ever to the keeping of that National Birthday, 
which, we most potently and powerfully be- 
lieve, will, by this very action of the women 
of America, dawn upon a wider field for them. 

And, please, one word more. If it be so 
very naughty to glorify the Centennial, why 
did dear Mrs. Howe write a hymn for the 
Concord celebration? why, in the name of all 
the oppressed, did her voice go to swell the 
song of praise? 

Guiietma Maria Armit Wry. 

Philadelphia. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 
Rev. OLYMPIA Raews has closed her pag 
torate in Bridgeport, Conn. 


Evizaspetu Stuart Puevres has gathered 
up her scattered poems into a tasteful volume, 


Miss Fiora Masson has taken honors in the 
arts examinations for women at the Universi- 
ty of Edinburg. 


Mrs. Braprorp, of Montague, widow of Dr, 
David Bradford, has bequeathed $4000 to 
missionary societies. 


Mrs. ABRAHAM LINCOLN, the widow of Pres- 
ident Lincoln, has been declared insane by a 
Chicago court and removed to an asylum. 
Mrs. GILLESPIE, a grand-daughter of 
Franklin, is urging the women of the country 
to take an active interest in the Centennial. 


Mrs. Cuarves J. Bowen, daughter of the 
late Dr. Gilman, of Charleston, 8. C., is try- 
ing to get a ‘Liberal Chapel,’ built at Tiver- 
ton, R. I. 


Auice F, C, Rep writes some readable gos- 
sip to the Appleton (Wis.) Post, in the course 
of which she says of Louisa Alcott that ‘she 
has earned 360,000 from the sale of her books 
and the end is not yet.” 


Mrs. Stryker, wife of the New Jersey gen- 
eral, has presented the National Museum at 
Philadelphia with a compass and chain used 
by John Ladd in assisting William Penn in 
laying out the city of Philadelphia. 

Mrs. Betsey Wuirenouss, of Suncook, N, 
H., has just given $10,000. to Dartmouth Col- 
lege. This is literally “returning good for 
evil,” since Dartmouth College refuses admig- 
sion to the women of New Hampshire. 


Mrs. Estuer Hopeson, of Wakesha and 
Mrs. Mary P. Sranssury, of Appleton, 
were appointed members of the Board of Trus- 
tees of Lawrence University in Appleton, Wis., 
at the last annual commencement of that ine 
stitution. 

Miss EvizanetH Peasopy urges the union 
of all the educational journals of the Middle 
States in one, and all those of the Western 
States in another. Then we should have three 
journals devoted to education, which would 
be better than a dozen. 


Miss ANN PAMELA CunNINGHAM, the regent 
of Mount Vernon, with whom Edward Everett 
co-operated in securing that estate to the na- 
tion, is dead, dying in Laurens County, S. C., 
whither she fled at the outbreak of the war— 
a “true Southern woman.” 


Miss Anna C. Brackert, has one of the 
most successful schools for young ladies in 
America, on Murray Hill, in New York, 
Though her numbers are limited to seventy, 
she has found it impossible to resist importu- 
nities,and it has outgrown her accommodation, 

Mrs. W. C. Raxston, wife of the President 
of the Bank of California, has purchased the 
linen and other articles needed for the ‘‘Pal- 
ace Hotel” of San Francisco. This lady came 
East to do the buying, and the directors’ car 
of the Union Pacific Railroad was sent to Chie 
cago to meet her and her party. 

Miss BELLE Suerman, of St. George’s Co., 
Md., has received a bequest frem Mr. John W, 
Sedgwick of Washington, D. C., in recognition 
of assistance rendered by her several years 
ago, on the occasion of a severe fall of the 
testator from a horse, from the effects of which 
he lay for some time unconscious. 

Miss Saran CrarkKe, sister of Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, who has resided in Rome for 
several years, is engaged upon a series of 
sketches of all the places visited by Dante, 
These sketches have involved an immense 
amount of study and research, besides a great 
deal of traveling from city to city. 

Miss Henry, of Grand Rapids, Mich., read 
an article before the Ladies’ Literary Club last 
Saturday, on her visit to the State Industrial 
School, which contained many very sugges- 
tive paragraphs. Miss Henry’s pen is so thor- 
oughly devoted to the higher interests of so- 
ciety that we are disposed to complain that it 
is not used oftener. 

Miss Caro.ine M. Crane, of Washington, 
one of those lost by the Schiller disaster, was 
a niece of the wife of Senator Edmunds, of 
Vermont, with whom she passed the winter 
in this city. She was a highly accomplished 
young lady, and was on her way to Europe 
to spend two years with the family of Minis- 
ter Marsh and study art in Italy. 


Mrs. Aruna L. Wasnpurn, who taught 
the first school in Larimer Co., Colorado, is 
the only woman known to have exercised the 
right of Suffrage in that county under the 
school law of the territory, which allows wo- 
men tax-payers to vote. Her husband, Judge 
John E. Washburn, cast the only vote for 
negro suffrage, in the county, when that 
measure was submitted to the people several 
years since. 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


In these days, when the subject of the 
higher education of women is so much dis- 
cussed, is there not a tendency to urge our 
young women to the study of the classics, the 
higher mathematics, etc., while the command 
which comes to us with authority in the plain 
words, “Know thyself,” is comparatively neg- 
lected? Evenif the mental and moral needs 
are considered, the poor body which reigns su- 
preme over both, is wholly ignored. 

In defiance of these customs, Lasell Semina- 

ry, in Auburndale, Mass., is seriously and in- 
telligently undertaking a reform in this mat- 
ter, and the study of physiology and hygiene 
is receiving its full share of attention. In ad- 
dition to the customary class-room work, Dr. 
Mary J. Safford Blake has been giving a 
course of practical talks upon subjects now 
universally admitted to be important for young 
‘women to be informed upon. This course has 
proved of the utmost value. Dr. Blake, being 
an enthusiast in the work, seems to possess in 
a high degree the faculty of infusing the same 
spirit into her auditors. Facts have been pre- 
sented, almost like a series of object lessons, 
s0 that the mysteries of the dissecting-room 
have been brought to the gaze of the eye-wit- 
ness. The curiosity of the students has been 
aroused, and they have become eager, as ad- 
venturers in a new and interesting country. 
What they have seen they have clearly com- 
prehended, and it cannot fail to be remember- 
ed. As they have watched, through a power- 
ful microscope, the cells of the blood sweeping 
along through the blood-vessels, they have felt 
the importance of keeping the life current 
pure, and of carefully avoiding every obstruc- 
tion to its course. So with all the important 
parts of the body. Seeing their locality and 
surroundings, the functions of each become a 
reality, and a perfect physique to make the 
most of mind and soul, has become the aim 
of the student. 

There is to be no going back in this matter. 
This school has committed itself to the task 
of finding the best way of combining mental 
culture and growth with increase of bodily 
vigor. ‘To do this for young women, as they 
come to us now-a-days, is no easy matter. 
The school is very fortunate in having Dr. 
Blake in charge of that department. She 
knows just what is wanted for our girls, and 
just how to supply it. The day will come 
when it will not be thought a matter of course 
that our young women who have graduated 
at a school, should be sickly, feeble-bodied, 
and without physical capital with which to 
begin the more serious duties of womanhood. 

Let all intelligent women, who desire this 
change in the method of educating our girls, 
give to Lasell Seminary their sympathy and 
aid in the working out of this problem. 

CARRIE CARPENTER. 

Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 


——_———_ —— 


“SELF-PROTECTION THE LAW OF NATURE.” 


Man legally prohibits woman from exercis- 
ing self-protection, and then asks, ‘‘How did 
her subjugation originate?” and answers him- 
self in this wise: 

‘The laws were transmitted to us from the 
ancients; from a time so remote that we can- 
pot approach them. Those people knew more 
than we do, and could do things that we can- 
not do. They could build mounds—we can 
not do that, we don’t know how.” 

A sound argument indeed, showing that in- 
asmuch as man has deteriorated, he needs 

* woman’s aid to raise him to the standard of 
the ancients. Time was, when the sun stood 
still at the bidding of one man; when the 
walls of a city fell to the order of another, 
when one man slew I know not how many 
Philistines with some stray jaw-bone and threw 
a temple over by slight of hand; when one 
man took a three days’ sail all alone in a 
whale, a living yacht; at the end of which 
time he stood all right upon dry land. No 
modern man would willingly trust himself, 
during one day and night, even on deck of 
such a craft as this, so cowardly has he be- 
come. 

A. handful of men once built and floated an 
ark, in which they and their wives ascended 
to the top of the highest mountain, accompa- 
nied by two of every unclean beast, bird, insect 
and reptile, and by sevens of all the clean 
beasts, with food and fresh water enough to 
support them and the numerous visitants which 
came to behold the daylight for the first time. 
This matchless excursion continued how 
many days? All of the moderns combined 
could not accomplish a feat like that. Nor 
could the most noted astronomers influence 
the sun in the least, while the bravest, Sam- 
son, would take his sword or revolver instead 
of a jaw-bone to prove his valor. 

The original mound builders, from whom 
man took his copy, are still amongst us, and 
may be seen on any warm summer day. And 
Adam called their name ‘‘ants.” The instinct 
and skill of these surpass the knowledge of 
man, in inverse proportions as the size of the 
one exceeds that of the other; these have 
reached the acme of perfection, while man has 
scarcely stepped upon the first round in the 
ladder. 

Who knows that the mound builders sub- 
jugated woman? With the loss of the art of 
mound building, and of the ark, came the loss 
of all records of the government of these. 


And furthermore it is not cert&in that man 
built the mounds; woman may have done it; 
no proof exists to the contrary. The subju- 
gation can never be traced to the mound 
builders, whom we ‘‘cannot”’ approach. 

The clergy have another theory peculiarly 
theirown. They say “religion has made wo- 
man what she is, and has placed her where 
she is.’’ Ministers, until recently, have made 
a business, almost invariably, of ‘‘preaching 
woman down,” and have made a cudgel of 
the Bible for this purpose, overlooking the 


ated woman in his own image, bade her to eat 
of the fruit of every tree and to have domin- 
ion over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth. 

But it may be said, this account of the cre- 
ation refers to man. Even so. Yet, inas- 
much as referring to man it excludes woman, 
just so much as it refers to woman does it ex- 
clude man. Let any woman read the account 
who knows how, and has the moral courage 
to read the Bible for herself understandingly, 
and tell, if she can, how much less dominion is 
given to woman than to man? 

‘Woman has an influence.’’ But the Al- 
mighty does not order her to sneak behind 
the scene and speak clandestinely to the sec- 
ond person in order to make it visible and effi- 
cacious,—merging the weaker in the stronger, 
or the stronger inthe weaker. God bids them 
have dominion over all things, knowing that 
neither party was alone competent to accom- 
plish his design. 

Never can the moderns compete with the 
ancients so long as only one-half of the intel- 
lect and skill of the nation is recognized in 
its government. The very arguments that 
man employs to exclude the power of women, 
goes to show his need of aid to bring him up 
to the standard of ‘‘the fulland perfect man,” 
while even the mound-builders look on in pity 
from afar. Mary Upton Ferrin. 
Salem, Mass. 





“STRONG-MINDED.” 


How strange that ‘‘strong-minded” should be 
used as a term of reproach in this enlightened 
age! Why, we see such mischiefin every- 
day life from frivolous womanhood that we 
pray for more strong-minded women. Strength 
of mind has never been man’s reproach! If 
women had no souls and were used only as 
pets then a weak mind might be preferable, 
but in this very practical life, where she is ex- 
pected to do half the work, and hold at least 
half the responsibility of spiritual, moral and 
social life, it seems to us that the deeper her 
mental life the more useful her influence. 
One half of life should not lag for want of 
feminine brain power. Intellect and common- 
sense we believe is the accepted definition of 
strong-minded—what is there objectionable 
in this for either sex ? We should think that 
strength of mind was a thing to be proud of, 
to be prayed for, to be desired above all things 
to guide as through this intricate, rngged life. 
What a foolish fling of words from the weak- 
minded may often serve to annoy us. But 
it will not daunt us. 

Strong-minded women! We wish there were 
more of them. This morning we saw a mite 
of a girl, not more then six years old, on her 
way to school. Just as she passed she met 
two little boys and ran hurriedly into the muddy 
street to escape them. I opened my window 
and called to her that the boys would not hurt 
her. My little girl stood beside me and said 
‘“‘Why that girl always turns out so whenshe 
meets any one; she is afraid.” I thought how 
much that child must suffer, so timid, going to 
school each day with so many rough children. 
I wonder if her mother insists upon her going, 
I do not believe she goes from choice. Why 
does not her mother have some company go 
with the little one until she learns not to fear. 
I noticed that the child was prettily clothed, 
but looking down at her feet I saw she wore 
thin summer gaiters, and this told the whole 
story. She evidently had not a strong-minded 
mother. Any neglect of children left to out care 
is culpable. I know how this will end, the 
timid little one will soon go to the care of the 
angels and the mother probably will wonder 
why she was taken from her. 

Early deaths never surprise me, the only 
marvel is that more do not die before reach- 
ing maturity. Children going half clad in 
cold and wind and storm. Children eating 
food unfit for a grown person. Children 
studying in our schools lessons better fitted for 
adults. Children up late at night cheated out 
of their natural sleep, their heads turned with 
fancy dress and unwholsome food for body 
and brain. Ah; I wish there was more 
strength of mind to protect and rear these lit- 
tle waifs who having parents have yet no prop- 
er care. 

We wish there were more strong-minded 
men who did not flatter their lady acquaint- 
ances with the false idea that it is nice and fem- 
inine to be weak minded! We wish there were 
more strong-minded women who held them- 
selves above accepting such pitiful flattery! 

Yesterday we logked from our chamber 
window and saw an Irish servant girl whip- 
ping some little children, who had been left in 
her charge, about the head with a heavy cane. 
We found that the mother was out making 
fashionable calls, and that she prided herself 
upon being opposed to strong-minded women. 





first chapter altogether, which says God cre- | 


| Surely, we need all the available intellect and 
| common sense of each sex to improve and 
| beautify practical life. Some of our best 
housekeepers are in the foremost ranks of 
Woman Suffragists. And many of the most 
artistic and best ordered homes are owned and 
cared for by strong-minded women. Women 
who are capable of understanding the need of 
social or political reform are those whose fine 
sense of order governs well their homes, and 
whose humanity reaches from the loved homes 
outward even to the political government 
which ought to mete out equal justice to wo- 
manasto man. It isa mistaken idea that suf- 
frage is going to leave men with cheerless 
homes and cold dinners. Any woman with 
sense enough to vote will also know the relative 
effect of food upon the moral, intellectual,and 
social life. She willnever trust the chemical 
care of pater familias, ambility to Bridget or 
Join Chinaman. All the best ordered homes, 
the best loved wives, the most conscientious 
and fondest mothers are those whose broad 
humanity desires equal rights for each sex. 
And whose loving nature desires the same good 
for the girl as for the boy. Betu. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


HOW TO EDUCATE YOUR GIRL. 


Begin with considering her the best, the 
brightest, and the most beautiful little girl in 
all the world, but don’t let it stop there. 
Your considering her so will not suffice, if you 
cannot make her think the same, which will 
be easily done by repeating her wise sayings, 
and relating her equally interesting doings to 
sympathetic aunts and proud uncles, who will 
repeat them in turn to cousins, all of course 
in the hearing of the child. 

If her hair curls, well and good; if not, 
that is easily remedied by curling irons. 
Dress her from the first in the best the shops 
afford; that will inculcate the principle, that. 
‘*Fine feathers, make fine birds.”’ 

Do not permit her to associate with Mary 
Jones, whose widowed mother keeps boarders 
in the next street; that would have a very 
bad effect, and it would be hard for her to un- 
learn the lesson, that ‘‘Labor is honorable.” 
Always bring her into the drawing-room with 
your visitors. It will teach her to behave 
well in company, and no doubt your friends 
will be pleased to assist in that branch of her 
education; confine her feet in tight boots; let 
her lace, by all means. You may stuff her 
with cake and sugar-plums; for, when her 
own fail her, any good dentist can fashion 
her a set of matchless teeth. 

Inculcate, no matter how early, the neces- 
sity of marriage to a man of social standing 
with a long rent-roll, without any regard to 
his morality. Send her to a girls’ boarding 
school, where she will be sure to master the 
science of flirtation, and you have sown the 
seed, sure of ‘a harvest, viz: ‘‘A girl of the 
period.” H. B. WitviaMs. 
New York, 


HOW TO EDUCATE YOUR BOY. 


Teach him early (and it will be an easy 
matter) that he’s a little stronger, handsomer, 
cleverer, and richer, than his play-fellows. 
That should be the corner-stone of a boy’s ed- 
ucation. 

Let him run wild until he is ten years old, 
with the sonsof Tom, Dick and Harry. Nev- 
er choose his companions; to do so would re- 
sult in serious disadvantages too numerous to 
mention. These boys are as good as any- 
body, himself excepted, and at all events it is 
“better to rule in Coventry than serve in 
Rome.’’ The boot-black, grocer-boy, or no- 
body’s boy, is as likely to become president, 
as the lad himself. 

Don’t let him study or play with girls! 
Make a girl-boy of him? No indeed! and if 
ever you feel it your duty to punish him, 
which you should do very seldom, dress him 
in his sister’s gown, and call him ‘*Mary.” 

Laugh at his slang; do not reprove an occa- 
sional oath; pay, without remonstrance, for 
your neighbor’s parlor-window, which he acci- 
dently broke while throwing stones at a 
eat. Geta private tutor for him at ten, send 
him to the riding-school, and the gymnasium. 
Allow him spending money, ask no account of 
it’s use, and by the time he is fourteen, his 
treasures will number a library of dime nov- 
els, some brilliantly colored prints more gaudy 
than moral, a few cigars, a pistol, and a bottle 
of old rye-whisky. 

Ah, you are fast making a man of him. Now 
send him abroad to complete his education, 
or make him a member of a club, where, 
with some congenial spirits, over wine and 
cigars, he can interchange views upon topics 
of interest, horse-racing etc. And that is the 
man co whom we will marry our daughter! 

New York. H. B. WititaMs. 


SOME IMPORTANT SUGGESTIONS. 


An esteemed friend and correspondent in 
the West, thinks the Woman Suffragists are 
asking for too much at once, and proposes an 
attempt to geta little ata time. We publish 
her suggestions for the consideration of our 
readers. 

Epitors Woman’s JouRNAL.—I am anxious 
to have some practical plan adopted, by which 
we can bring about the Suffrage in a quicker 
order. Our fight is of course with the preju- 
dices of the people. It seems to me we should 
advance step by step; we must press in the 
small end of the wolee first. 











This is my plan: viz., To adopt the Eng- 
lish tactics of asking first for the Suffrage 
for unmarried women who are taxed. Such 
women have no “‘protectors;’’ their property 
is not represented by a husband who, perhaps, 
has no property. There is no reason why 
any one should object to the idea. We will 
get them in as voters first. 

‘It is the first step which counts.’”” When 
these women are in the fold, they and every 
one else will say, “‘how absurd for daughters, 
maids and widows to vote, with the mothers 
of the nation left out, with their interests in 
the education and minds of their children dis- 
regarded,” etc., etc. 

So the band of women inside are to help 
pull usin. Then, when we get in, it will be 
an easy matter to attend to all the rest of the 
women. 

Then again, as we cannot expect to get gener- 
al Woman Suffrage through in a bulk if we ask- 
ed for Suffrage for all women who are taxed, 
the politicians could not advocate measures for 
their rich constituents, and not for their poor 
ones. This is another reason why the ‘‘un- 
married’? Woman Suffrage policy is a shrewd 
one. Inthat case politicians leave out many 
rich women also, and so no invidious distinction 
would be made against poverty. 

We should be reasonable about this thing. 
It matters not how women get Suffrage 80 
long as we get it and so long as the means are 
honorable. I am in hopes the Woman’s Jour- 
NAL will come out for this policy. It would 
make a sensation, at least, and provoke dis- 
cussion. 

The papers here are criticizing very severe- 
ly your opposition to the Centennial Celebra- 
tion. They say, ‘‘Haven’t women derived 
the same benefit as men from free institutions? 
Because we have not gained all, is it not fit 
that we should celebrate what is already 
gained? I was inclined, at first, to sympathize 
with your views in this respect, but we have 
had so many ‘‘isms’”’ to carry on our backs 
from injudicious action, that perhaps it would 
be more prudent to confine our batteries to 
the one subject of Suffrage alone, in the Jour- 
NAL. I have not time to write at length now, 
but will write again, suggesting that the Jour- 
NAL devote a column to household affairs— 
about cooking asan art and an accomplishment 
—giving cooking receipts, &c. This matteris 
always interesting, and would be particularly 
appropriate for a Woman’s JouRNAL, because 
the Suffrage advocates are mostly domestic 
women. 

However, my object in writing was only to 
urge the policy, first indicated in the letter. 

Hoping to hear from you soon, on this sub- 
ject, Iam yours truly, H. 





LIZZIE RELEASED. 


Our readers will rejoice to learn that the 
unhappy girl in Salem, Mass., whose pitiful 
case of seduction and infanticide was narrated 
by Mrs. Kate T. Woods six months ago, has 
been released by a humane and merciful Judge. 
The thanks of every true-hearted man and wo- 
man are due to Mrs. Woods for calling public 
attention to this sad affair. Bdt, alas! it isone 
of a class of cases which happen almost daily. 
Only a practical recognition of the equal 
rights of Woman can ever prevent their re- 
currence. H. B. B. 

Ep1ror’s Woman’s JouRNAL.—Rejoice with 
me! Poor Lizzie is free. It seems like a 
dream that the poor girl, looking pale and 
frightened, is now in my snug kitchen, hem- 
ming a dress of mine for her use to-morrow; 
and yet, there she sits, so happy that she sighs 
and laughs by turns. 

Last night I made up my mind to join you 
all at Concord, and see and hear much; but 
a messenger came from my good friend, the 
lawyer who so kindly responded to my appeal 
for help, desiring me to be at his office at 9 
o’clock this morning. I gave up Concord and 
sallied forth in the rain. From the office we 
went to the Court-House, where I had the 
pleasure of a pleasant chat with Sheriff Her- 
rick, who is what my old colored nurse used to 
call ‘‘a borned out-and-out gentleman.” I think 
any prisoner would be safe in his care, man 
or woman, and I did not wonder, when I look- 
ed in his handsome, truthful eyes, that he is 
so universally popular. After a little waiting, 
my “‘protegé,’’ as you all call her, came in, and 
presently she pleaded guilty to the indictment, 
after which her counsel, Hon. Wm. D. North- 
end, and your ‘‘graphic correspondent” ap- 
proached the Judge. The Prosecuting Attor- 
ney, who by the way is also very gentleman- 
ly, made a few remarks, after which the Court 
addressed the prisoner. I wish I could give 
you his exact words, but for once I was sur- 
prised. I had not for a moment thought of 
venturing beyond my legal friend’s office, and 
here was I, standing before a crowd of men, 
listening to something so much better than 
my most sanguine dreams for the girl, it near- 
ly took away my breath. I cannot help feel- 
ing that Judge Aldrich and those legal gen- 
tlemen will sleep in peace to-night; it seems 
to me one more soul has been permitted to 
py on and up through them, and I bless them 

or it. 
— the Judge said was something like 
this: 

‘You have committed a great crime, but 
owing to your youth and the fact that you 
were more sinned against than sinning, you 
are now acquitted and placed under the care 
of this lady,” etc. 

Some forms of law were,then attended to, 
and Lizzie left the court-room with her kind 
counsel and myself, free, under God’s blue 
sky for the first time in almost five months. 

r. Northend gave her some excellent ad- 
vice, and told her she owed it all to me, which 
the grateful child firmly believes, but I do 
not. When she thanked the Judge and law- 
yers in her shy way, I felt like taking them 
all by the hand and saying, ‘‘God bless you 
gentlemen, every one.” 

And now you will ask what will I do with 
her? You know I never saw or heard of her 
before the announcement of her crime in the 
papers, but I have learned much since—a fa- 
ther much broken and often out of work, and 
a step-mother! She must never go back to 
such surroundings. I shall keep her under 
my eye and in my home until she is strong, 
for the long confinement has told upon her. 
When she is nursed up a little, and begins to 
feel the goodness and glory of living, I want 
to get her a home in the country far away 
from all the dreadful past. She “will do as 
I desire,”’ she says, ‘‘in everything,’ and I 





desire to find some good, great-hearted, moth- 





ety woman who will be kind and helpful to 
er. 

It would have brought tears to your eyes if 
you had seen and heard her to-night." The 
sun came out for a few moments, and I sent 
her for arun into the garden. She came in 
trembling, and said: ‘Oh, lastnight I thought 
if I could only run out in the air once more 
but it seemed I never should; and this morn. 
ing, when they sent for me, I thought it was 
to go to prison for life, until I got into the 
court-room and saw you there; then I felt 
better.’’ 

I hope and believe that your Conventions in 
Fitchburg and Concord have been a success 
I have thought of you all, many times but 
perhaps I, too, have done something for wo- 
men—at least let us hope so. I am very gure 
the opposite sex is happier by one, for my 
wee man of four years old has a new pair of 
poses “‘with two pockets,’’ which would not 

ave been had I gone to Concord. 

Tired as I am I could not rest without tel. 
ing you of Lizzie’s rescue; you were so kind- 
ly interested in her when I worked so hard to 
make people feel the terrible pity of the case 
last fall. Yours ever, 


Kare T. W 
Salem, Mass. _— 





LET WOMEN GO TO THE POLLs, 


Epitors Journat.—Noticing in The Com- 
monwealth, an item relating to a Woman Suf- 
frage Club meeting in the parlor of Mrs. Lin- 
coln a few weeks ago, I venture to report 
what has been done here that has had more 
influence for good than all the talking ever 
done. Suffragist here go to Election and de- 
mand the ballot in person. Women go to 
Election quietly as to Church. That is prac- 
tical; the theoretical had been agitated for 
years, but with little effect. Now Man de- 
mands that his mother, sister, wife, and all 
women may vote if they will. This is Man’s 
right. Woman demands the same, and it is 
Woman’s inherent right. 

Fhus absolute, practical, political equality 
is brought before the minds of all the men of 
the District, and before all the world, if the 
pebble in Ocean's wave circles out on every 
side till it reaches the shore. 

Men and Woman came into being together, 
endowed by the Infinite Creator with the same 
inherent rights. Let Woman take her position 
as equal in religious, civil, personal, social 
and political privileges and Woman’s Eman- 
cipation will accompiish itself. 

L. M. Greene. 

South Newbury, Geauya Co., Ohio. 





THE SERVANT QUESTION SETTLED—A 
HOUSE OF PEACE. 


Epirors JourNaL:—Wandering from Wash- 
ington in search of health and finding it not, 
I was vexing myself one morning over a dis- 
mal article upon the great questions of sew- 
ers and servant girls. ‘Poisoned with every 
breath in our own homes,” I read, and further 
on, another tune but on the same key, ‘‘ig- 
norant,’’ ‘‘incompetent,”’ ‘‘indifferent,” were 
among the mildest epithets lavished upon 
what the writer sarcastically called ‘domes- 
tic help.”’ 

“Oh dear! what are we all coming to?” I 
moaned, ‘‘How thankful I ought to be to 
know that I am being poisoned all the time! 
What a mercy that there is no ignorance, in- 
competence or indifference among us, the 
served, only among the servers. While we 
are afire with zeal for their welfare, how sad 
that they should be so indifferent to ours!” 

Just then a note was handed to me: a fair, 
white, slender, note with a superscription 
like a friend’s face, nevertheless, like a face 
so long unseen as to be almost strange. I 
opened it eagerly. It was as follows: 


Dear Mona:—I have but just learned that 
you are so near; I would rush to see you if it 
were possible, but our girl is away, sick, and 
you know how large our family is. Will you 
not waive ceremony, and come out and spend 
to-morrow with me? Mother is going away 
and I shall have you all to myself. other 
too, wishes very much to see you; and she 
wants you to try and make arrangements to 
stay overnight. I fear there will not be much 
of a dinner but I want to see you, so. Do 
come! Yours, 

AGATHA Byrne. 


Dear, dear Agatha! How hard it must come 
to hernot to havea girl. Of course every- 
thing will be a little uncomfortable, but it is 
all the kinder of them to invite me when 
they are so embarrassed. I'll try not to let 
them be troubled with me. ‘Not much of @ 
dinner,”’ no, I guess not; Agatha’s forte was 
never housekeeping. Still I would dine joy- 
fully off sawdust pudding and fried cork for 
the sake of a day of Gorphyspha and Agatha 
and the dreams of youth. ‘‘Gorphyspha”’ is 
a Welsh name signifying House of Peace. 
Some one picked it up, once, and gave it to 
the Byrne House; because, though it was 4l- 
ways overrunning with children and grown 
people both, it seemed yet more overrunning 
with harmony and peace. ‘There never was 
such a house,’’ people said. The father was 
a large-hearted practical man; the mother was 
a saint whom father and ten children all rev- 
erenced and obeyed. Neither dire poverty 
nor glittering wealth ever crossed this thresh- 
old. They were too “wide awake” to be 
very poor, but they were not people who would 
ever be rich while anyone they knew was 
poor. 

I awoke next morning early; the vision of 
the lovely day before me brightening the dark 
walls of my boarding house. Presently “s 
vehicle that proceeds with great regularity !0 
and out of Boston’’ was trotting me off tow- 
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ard one of the fairest of those towns Boston 
has lately ‘‘sealed”’ to itself. I adored Aga- 
tha’s mother; the constraint that she laid upon 
her children was like the constraint the sun 
lays upon the flowers; still is there not an o'd 
childish leaven that gives zest always to the 
prospect of spending the day with a friend 
when her mother is gone away? 

I stopped at the well-known house; I 
thought of Tennyson’s picture touched with 
morning instead of evening lights: 


“An English home— w twilight poured 
On dewy pastures, de any 
Softer than sleep; all t ngs .§ order stand: 
A haunt of ancient bey 


As I came toward the door there stole tow- 
ard me a faint, sweet, strange perfume; like 
new hay, like the sea, like pine and cedar for- 
ests, like the very breath of delicate hospital- 
ity. Agatha opened the door. 

“J heard the car stop and ran to see if it 
were you! Oh, I am so glad to see you! 
How long, how long it is since we saw each 
other. Will you come right upstairs with me 
while I braid my hair? I have been sweep 
ing, and I tied it up out of the dust; still it 
does not feel clean.’’ 

As we went up and on through halls where 
the same carpets and furniture and pictures 
seemed as if dust or violence never touched 
them; the same sweet odor I had perceived 
outside, ever drifting before us like the wave 
of an angel’s garment; all the weary years I 
had been gone seemed to melt away, and I 
thought it was but last twilight we swung be- 
tween the trees in a hammock, and recited 
Tennyson, and wondered how soon Heaven 
was going to send each of us a King Arthur 
oraSir Galahad. I don’t think the Prince 
has ever come in bodily presence, but Agatha’s 
blue eyes are fuller of great, bright dreams 
than ever. I wonder— 

But we were in Agatha’s little room. It 
had a straw carpet whose shiny crinklets re- 
minded me of the polished amber floor of the 
sea; whitest draperies; they seemed especial- 
ly white around an eastern window that. look- 
ed across orchard, villa, and meadow toward 
the sunrise and the sea. 

Under this window was a little table sus- 
taining only a Bible, a book of devotions and 
a vase of flowers. On the wall above was a 
book-case of pet-books; above that hung Ary 
Scheffer’s picture of the Temptation. Aga- 
tha saw me looking at it and said: 

“I hung that picture there, because you 
know, dear, I used to almost worship my 
books, and the dreams that come out of them.” 

“And how is it with you now, dear Aga- 
tha?” I asked, watching her as she wreathed 
the abundant golden waves around her head, 
tied a blue ribbon round it, and then tied a 
white apron round her waist. ‘Do youreally 
like getting dinners, and clearing away and 
sweeping, and dusting, and all those things 
we used to think so dreadful? Can you real- 
ly do these things?” 

‘Come and see,” she said brightly. ‘I want 
you with me every minute.” 

I followed her into the kitchen. Not a 
pleasant place to follow one into, you think? 
Ah, but you should see this kitchen! Light 
and airy, and with such snowy tables and 
towels; such polished brasses, and tins and 
floor! My Agatha moved about it, now wash- 
ing potatoes, anon skimming soup, and al- 
ways like a spirit more deft and pure than a 
mortal. 

‘*How is it Agatha?’’ I asked again as the 
last and seemingly most odious task of scrap- 
ing down the sink become, under her hands, 
an office of lustration befitting the long fin- 
gers of a mortal virgin. “I always thought 
such work hateful. It does not seem in the 
least hateful as you do it.”’ 

*T guess it must be because it does not seem 
hateful to me. I like to do everything now. 
Did not the Lord say that whatsoever we did 
unto one of the least of these, he would consid- 
eras done for Himself? How then can any 
work seem common or unclean? Howcan we 
do it grudgingly?”’ she exclaims, turning tow- 
ard me radiant eyes as she wiped her hands. 

Just then little Helen ranin. ‘‘Sister Aga- 
tha, can I go and play now? I have dusted 
the parlor all ready for you and Miss Verne 
to sit down and look at your pictures.” 

“Oh, thank you, darling! Yes, go and have 
anice time. I want to show you my pictures, 
Mona; I have some sent me from abroad. 
Cora, do leave your sewing for a little while 
and come into the parlor with us.” 

“T’ll not leave the handkerchiefs; Charlie 
is wanting them; but I’d like to sit by and 
hear you and Miss Verne go into raptures over 
the pictures!” said Cora. 

As we three sat happily in the vine-cur- 
tained bay window, I lit upon a beautiful 
drawing of the woman breaking the alabaster 
box of ointment, very precious, upon the feet 
of our Lord. ‘And the whole house was 
filled with the odor of the ointment.” 

“I know now what that sweet, indispensi- 
ble odor is that floats through all your house,” 
I said, looking up. 

The eyes of the sisters grew large and holy. 
“You praise us too much,” they said softly 
and tremulously. ‘What we do is nothing; 
it is as if we did it for ourselves.” 

But the sewer question and the servant 
question do not trouble “‘Gorphyspha.” I 
wish the land were full of such Houses of 
Peace. M. Stacy WiTHINGTON. 

Washington, D. C. 





DEBORAH SAMPSON’S GRAVE. 


“What's in a name?’ Perhaps nothing, 
but it was at least fortunate that the one wo- 
man who enlisted for actual military service 
in the American Revolution, bore an heroic 
name, one which if she possessed a spark of 
romance, or a trace of superstition, must have 
impelled her to uncommon deeds. The feeble 
diminutives of the present day would have 
been strikingly inappropriate to a brave soul. 
One canhardly fancy a Mamie or Gertie so 
self-reliant as to choose a course so opposed 
to precedent, or with enough courage and 
tact to keep her secret after entering upon so 
difficult a path. 

Several hundred women are known to have 
enlisted as soldiers in our civil war; the Rev- 
olution had but one. It is true that Margaret 
Corbin received a pension for serving a piece 
of artillery through one battle, and a gunner’s 
wife who filled her husbsnd’s place after he 
was shot at Monmouth was rewarded with a 
commission, but their services were acciden- 
tal. 

What sort of woman was this, who at a 
time when women were tied to a very narrow 
round of duties, vaulted at one leap from the 
safe seclusion of a farm kitchen, into the 
midst of appalling activities and dangers? It 
is not easy to decide. The belief at one time 
prevailed, that she adopted a masculine meth- 
od of serving her country because she was 
coarse, and scorned womanly duties; but 
there are reasons for believing that she was 
largely actuated by the same enthusiastic love 
of country and spirit of self-sacrifice that is 
admired in Joan of Arc, Mademoiselle Jagan- 
iello, and other noted military heroines, and 
which nerved men to do and dare for freedom. 
The former opinion is readily accounted for 
when one remembers that Milton’s Eve was 
the sole ideal woman of the last century, as 
she is of a few persons in this one, who were 
by some mischance born too late. 

One would think that the character of so 
eccentric a woman, who has not yet been dead 
fifty years, and whose grandchildren are in 
the prime of life, might be easily and exact- 
ly determined, but alas! the latter recall al- 
most nothing of her appearance in their child- 
hood; her journal kept during her army life, 
was lost with her trunk, on her passage from 
Elizabethtown, N. J., to New York, as she 
was returning from a western tour to the 
headquarters of the army, in October, 1873; 
and the man who wrote her life, from the ac- 
count given him by herself, was not only a 
solemn dolt, but—well, as he was a clergyman, 
and is dead, we will not call him a liar, but 
copy the polite phrase of Spain, and say that 
he *thad not due regard to exactitude.” This 
person wrote an account of Deborah’s life 
which he entitled ‘‘The Female Review,” and 
with which she is said to have felt much dis- 
satisfied. It is written in the stilted style of 
the period, and as he evidently cared more to 
make a romantic story than to tell an unvar- 
nished tale, it is uften difficult and sometimes 
impossible to separate the wheat from the 
chaff, and decide when the foolish fellow gave 
the rein to hisimagination. This half biogra- 
phy, half novel, has long been out of print. 
In 1866 an account of Deborah Sampson, 
with the original ‘‘Female Review,”’ and notes 
on it by the author’s son, was published by 
J. K. Wiggin and Wm. Parsons Lunt. Only 
one hundred and fifty copies were printed, so 
that it is not widely known. The pragmatic 
rubbish of the ‘*Review’’ would be delicious 
reading if one did not desire to know more 
about the female than about her reviewer, who 
constantly obtrudes his opinions and warnings 
upon his readers, and interpolates his imagina- 
tive items. It is believed that the following 
story has ‘‘due regard to exactitude.” 

Deborah Sampson was born in Plympton 
Mass., in 1759. She has been spoken of as 
springing from a low family, but the truth is 
that some of the best blood in Plymouth 
colony flowed in her veins. Amongst her 
ancestors were Governor Bradford, Miles 
Standish and his successful rival John Al- 
den, Peter Hobart, and other noted men. 
One of her grandmothers was an accomplish- 
ed French woman, of good family. Debo- 
rah’s father became discouraged from pecu- 
niary losses, contracted intemperate habits, 
and, with cowardly selfishness not unknown 
in our own day, left his wife and little chil- 
dren to face ill fortune as they could, and 
sailed away, to be seen of them no more. As 
there were no industries for women, outside 
of the domestic round, the mother could do 
little for her children but to find them homes 
with more fortunate people, so little Deborah 
was parted from all she loved, when hardly 
five years old, and bound out to a farmer in 
Middleborough. The reviewer remarks that 
‘the young Miss Sampson had already con- 
tracted an attachment to letters.” Girls were 
then taught at school so little besides the cat- 
echism and needlework that Deborah need not 
have regretted that she could not be spared 
from home duties for regular attendance, es- 
pecially as she learned at home what no 
school could have taught her, self-reliance 
and fortitude. She not only became skilled 
in all household tasks, but was a natural me- 
chanic, and could make a basket, milking- 
stool or sled. That she hadamind of no 
common order is evident from her statement 
that she was very curious about natural ob- 





jects, and wished much to understand the 
laws of nature. 

She was kindly treated by the family 
which she served, and was allowed the prof- 
it of a number of sheep and fowls upon con- 
dition of expending it for useful purposes. A 
part of her small fund she gave to relieve the 
distressed citizens of Boston after the passage 
of the Port Bill. As the burdens of war press- 
ed more and more heavily upon the nation, 
this young girl thought much of the condition 
of her country, and at last resolved that as she 
had nothing else to bestow, she would give her- 
self to the cause of freedom. How could one 
in whose veins flowed the blood of doughty 
Miles Standish, and of a vivacious French wo- 
man, content herself with the humble duties 
of a servant when glowing aspirations were 
springing with electric force from heart to 
heart, and a nation was struggling into life. 
Youthful longing for excitement and adven- 
ture may also have influenced her decision. 
All her editors are careful to impress upon 
their readers that they do not wish to encour- 
age what the reviewer calls the “‘like paradigm 
of female enterprise,”’ but anxious to please 
all parties, he adds that ‘‘to reject her now 
would be disowning a providential circum- 
stance in our revolutionary epoch.” It is not 
easy to understand how a providential circum- 
stance could be open to the suspicion of im- 
propriety, but, not to be outdone by this 
politic author, I will mention that I do not 
approve of Deborah’s course, but I like her 
very much, and not the less for remarking of 
a youth who paid her some attention, but got 
drunk, ‘“‘I set him down for a fool or in a fair 
way to be one.”’ 

One incident gives rise to a suspicion that 
youthful craving for adventure as well as 
love of country, impelled her to decide upon 
the dangerous course she adopted. She once, 
for a frolic, dressed herself in a young man’s 
clothes and visited a fortune teller. One re- 
ceives an exalted idea of the virtue and pro- 
priety of the men of that time, upon learning 
that the good youth to whom the garments 
belonged was so shocked at the thought of 
their having been worn by a woman that he 
would never afterward put them on. 

Having secretly made herself a suit of men’s 
clothes, the material for which she bought 
with twelve dollars earned by teaching school, 
Deborah left her home by stealth, in May, 
1782, and walked to Dedham, where she en- 
listed under the name of Robert Shirtliffe. 
She was mustered in at Worcester, and soon 
joined the army at West Point. Mr. Mann, 
the Reviewer, states that Deborah had, as a 
child, a delicate constitution, but she must 
have toughened during girlhood, as he else- 
where informs us that while waiting to be 
mustered into the army she was obliged, re- 
luctantly, to engage ina wrestling match, and, 
after throwing several contestants, was her- 
self worsted; whereupon he proceeds to ad- 
monish our grandmothers as follows: ‘Let 
this be a warning to Columbia’s daughters, 
that they may leave off too violent scuffles 
with our sex. We are athletic, haughty and 
unconquerable. Besides, your dislocated 
limbs are a piteous sight.’’ What a dreadful 
hint is this about our naughty grandames, 
whose behavior we have so long been exhort- 
ed tocopy! Leave off wrestling, indeed! 


A romantic episode in Deborah’s life is 
said to have occurred at Dedham, and Mrs 
Ellet inserts it in her sketch of our heroine 
with evident faith in its truth. A susceptible 
dameel fell in love with the young soldier, 
and wicked Deborah flirted as naturally as 
though she had assumed the nature as well 
as the garb of ayoung man; but the tale lacks 
confirmation. 

The story of her army life is too long for 
repetition in detail. She is declared to have 
‘performed the duties of a soldier with more 
than ordinary alertness, gallantry and forti- 
tude.” Like many others she had to go 
barefoot in the snow. She took part in sey- 
eral engagements and in one of them was 
severely wounded but, contrived to evade 
the surgeon’s care, and dress the wound her- 
self. Many years afterward when she ap- 
plied for increase of pension, P. Parsons, her 
servant for more than forty-six years, testi- 
fied that Deborah was much of the time una- 
ble to work in consequence of a wound from 
a musket ball which was never extracted. 
There are discrepancies in the story which 
make it impossible to decide whether she was 
or was not present at the surrender of Corn- 
wallis. Some papers respecting her were 
burned with the war office in 1814. 

After leaving the army, in consequence of 
the discovery of her sex by the physician who 
attended her in a brain fever in Philadelphia, 
and whose niece fell seriously in love with 
the young Robert, or Deborah, she was mar- 
ried at his father’s house to Benjamin Gan- 
nett, of Sharon, Mass., the great uncle of 
the late Rev. Dr. Gannett. The committee 
of the Legislature to whom her husband’s pe- 
tition after her death in 1827, for the continu- 
ance to him of her pension, was referred, said 
emphatically, ‘‘There was no other similar 
example of heroism, fidelity and courage. He 
indeed was honored by being husband of such 
a wife.’ She is thought by many persons to 
have been a coarse and vulgar woman, else 
she could not have subjected herself to the 
rude associations of army,life, butjit must be 


remembered that she knew nothing practical- 
ly of such scenes until it was too late to re- 
trace her steps without exposure. That her 
fellow-soldiers were difficult to persuade that 
the popular Robert was a woman in disguise, 
speaks volumes in her favor, as does the fact 
that although drunkenness was a common 
vice in the army, as elsewhere, she was never 
seen intoxicated. Hon. William Ellis, once 
U. S. Senator, described her in 1837, as taller 
than the average woman and erect, having a 
feminine voice and face. He says, **She con- 
versed with such ease on theology, political 
subjects and military tactics, that her manner 
would seem to be masculine. I recollect that 
it once occurred to my mind that her manner 
of conversation on any subject embraced that 
kind of demonstrative, illustrative style which 
we admire in the able diplomatist.”” It is to 
be regretted that Mrs. Gannett did not tell 
her story in her own words instead of filtering 
it through the brain of a man so ineffably 
foolish as not to understand that it could have 
no value if not truthful. He says, ‘‘Suspi- 
cious from my first engagement that the Fe- 
male Review would be a subject as delicate, 
especially for the ladies, as it is different from 
their pursuits, I have studiously endeavored 
to meliorate every circumstance that might 
seem too much tinctured with the rougher 
masculine virtues.’? And so the intolerable 
prig prevents our knowing with certainty 
what manner of woman this was. Had she 
not exacted a promise that the ‘‘Review”should 
not be printed while she lived, she might have 
amended it. Congress recognized her services 
by the payment of a pension which was in- 
creased at various times. I suppose I have 
never once passed over the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad,without thinking of the brave 
woman who lies buried in the Sharon grave- 
yard, and resolving that one day I would see 
for myself what record was made of it. 


At last fortune favored me, and a friend 
who sympathized with my interest in the wo- 
man soldier, took me both to’ her grave and 
her old home. The latter is a very ugly brick 
house, built more than fifty years ago. In the 
garret is a spinning wheel, which is thought to 
have belonged to Deborah. Not far from the 
house are several old willow trees planted by 
her own hands. The absence of her grandson 
who lives opposite, prevented my gleaning 
some incidents of interest, but his young 
daughter showed me the original obituary 
notice of her great-grandmother, and seemed 
pleased to talk of her. The ‘Female Review” 
has a picture of Deborah, taken froma cop- 
per plate engraving. It is the face of a self- 
reliant, thoughtful woman; the nose long, 
mouth firm, and with a self-poised, dignified 
look, a strong attractive face. The hair is 
flowing. She is dressed in the loose waist of 
that period with belt almost to the arm scyes. 
Asno hint is given as to the origin or authen- 
ticity of this engraving, I hardly dare to say 
that Itraced a decided resemblance to it in 
the face of the bright lady-like, courteous, 
young girl, who had the good sense to seem 
proud instead of ashamed of her eccentric 
ancestress who had been a soldier. 

I for one should have rejoiced to know that 
the managers of the late centennial celebra- 
tion acknowledged the sacrifice of this woman, 
by assigning places of honor to her descend- 
ants. That they did not do so is evident and 
quite in accord with the general and apparent- 
ly studied neglect by all concerned of the con- 
tribution made by women to the American in- 
dependence. 

As we left our carriage at the gate of the 
Sharon graveyard, a young woman was pass- 
ing who looked at us curiously. My friend 
accosted her, asking her if she could tell him 
in which row was Deborah Sampson’s grave? 
‘Well, no, I can’t, she’s here somewhere, but 
I was not here whenthe woman was buried,” 
was her naive reply. As the dead heroine 
had lain in her grave nearly forty-seven years, 
this information struck us as superfluous, and 
I fear that the ghost of a smile flitted over our 
faces, as we marked her evident sincerity. 
Common slate headstones mark the graves of 
Deborah Sampson Gannett, who died April 
29th, 1827, aged sixty-eight years; her hus- 
band, Benjamin, whodied June 9th, 1837, aged 
eighty years; and their son, Captain Earl B. 
Gannett, who died June 9th, 1845, aged fifty- 
nine years. Each stone has a willow tree 
carved upon it. I was glad to see that Debo- 
rah had not been forgotten on Decoration Day, 
as a wreath of dried flowers rustling in the 
autumn wind attested. It was impossible to 
repress a feeling of sadness as I lingered be- 
side this grave and thought that within it lay 
one who was born too soon for utilizing to the 
highest degree the gifts with which nature 
lavishly endowed her; who, if she were now 
upon earth, would find ample fields for the 
exercise of her shrewdness, self-denial, ener- 
gy and love of country without sharing the 
life of the camp and the battle-field. Per- 
haps it is too much to expect that women 
should do justice to one who departs from 
trodden paths, and whose achievements offend 
their taste, but surely they would do well to 
remember, while toiling to add to the fund to 
be used in honor of the birth of our republic, 
that the grave of the one woman who laid her- 
self upon the altar of freedom, and who passed 
unscathed through that trying ordeal; who 





was not only a brave soldier but a good wife 


and mother, should be marked by some more 
fitting memorial than it now has. Withhold 
no laurels, memorials, statues, no tributes of 
any sort from brave men, but let the women 
who eagerly lavish upon their defenders a 
wealth of reward, spare a thought for this 
brave woman, and see to it that before next 
year elapses her resting-place is marked by a 
suitable monument.—Elizabeth K. Churchill in 
Providence Journal. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
= who will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 


-_o— 

EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be adi d 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JouRNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 








THE WOMAN’S PEACE FESTIVAL-—-MRS. 
HOWE’S ADDRESS. 


It has seemed to me, in the brilliant days’ 
of which we have lately counted so many, 
that the beautiful weather must soon be inter- 
rupted, and that this interruption would be 
very likely to come on the day of this, our 
Peace Festival. Yet my heart has borne up 
even under this discouraging anticipation. 
God's designs, I thought, are not fair weather 
plans. Their success is sure, though all the 
elements should waste and fail. And we, who 
have put our hand to this work of peace, have 
joined the army which has in view the slow- 
est and surest of the divine victories, the rec- 
onciliation of human iuterests and the unifica- 
tion of human affections in one great love, 
reaching up to God our Father, and reaching 
out to all mankind. 

You will remember that the apostle Paul, 
in one of his sublime statements, avers that he 
and his fellows war not against individuals, 
but against institutions and tendencies. 

Oh! this slow, hard warfare! Eighteen 
hundred years have passed and have seen it ad- 
vancing indeed, but very far from completion. 
It is a fight which every generation renews, 
since all the selfish human tendencies are born 
anew into the world with every set of chil- 
dren who are borninto it. Butitis a warfare 
in which we inherit not only the victories, 
but also the weapons of those who have gone 
before us. Nay, the crystal armor of our 
chief is bequeathed to us. He who first 
breathed this brave battle-cry of peace and 
goodwill against the raging passions of the 
multitude has left us every secret of his plan 
and of his power. The victory of which we 
shall speak to-day dates back to the birth star 
of Bethlehem, and forward into the blessed 
eternity. 

It was by a sudden act of perception, five 
years ago, that Isaw the great part which wo- 
men are to play in the pacification of the 
world. The element of struggle and of con- 
test is planted most strongly in the man, to 
whom the roughest tasks of society are en- 
trusted. It is through a beneficent provision 
of the Great Creator that he whose office it is 
to subdue the savage earth should delight in 
his hard work. The leap of the horseman, 
the pursuit of the huntsman, the swinging axe 
of the woodman, all these exercise with 
pleasurable sensation the muscles of the mas- 
culine body, overflowing with strength, and 
clamoring for use. Butself goes further than 
this, and suggests to the man first an emula- 
tion, a contest with other men, and then, the 
wresting from them advantages which the 
weaker arm cannot keep against the stronger. 
The sense of justice now comes in, to show 
that might does not make right, and that all 
which really belongs to the weak man is as tru- 
ly and inalienably his as what belongs to the 
strong man. 

Nations have never adopted this rule in 
their relations with each other. Neither have 
races adopted it, but the failure to do so is a 
blot upon Civilization. Even among individ- 
uals, law has still much of a military charac- 
ter. It is a bloodless warfare, in which as in 
war, all is counted fair which can be made to 
succeed, 

Now where do we find provided in Nature 
& counter-influence, a passion and power 
which shall be as conservative of human life 
as masculine influence is destructive of it? 

In an organization which gives this life 
through months of weariness, through hours 
of anguish, and through years of labor—an 
organization in which suffering is the parent 
of love, and all that is endured receives its 
final crown in the life and well being of some- 
thing other than self. Christ says that a 
woman cries out when her hour is come, but 
when she is delivered she remembereth her 
pains no more, for joy that a man is born 
into the world. So a woman is led by nature 
itself, nature the source of all selfishness, 
into a disinterested and unselfish affection, 
on whose integrity rests the very foundation 
of human society. So much for nature, in 
its blind instinctive aspect. But nature too, 
intellectual and moral, generates ideals, types 
of character compounded out of what is best 
in man and woman, which grow to be accept- 
ed of men and of women, and so come in time 
to govern the race. So the savage individual, 
the collective type gives way before the 


father-ideal, just andnoble. To this is added 
the mother-ideal, tender and merciful. The 
office of the stronger is seen to be the protec- 
tion and nurture of the weaker. The war- 
ideal, with its rules of loyalty and honor, is 
better than the savagery of primitive man. 
But it is partial and masculine, and father and 
mother together bring in the blessed peace- 
ideal, whose glory is rising more and more to 
fill the horizon of our day. 

Ideals do not die, but one gives place to its 
superior, and so they continue in ever ascend- 
ing series. Christ was the first, I truly be- 
lieve, to see the beautiful peace ideal to which 
this day is consecrated. We to-day can ana- 
lyze his thought, and see what separate ele- 
ments made up his view of humankind. The 
divine omnipotence of love—the inexhausti- 
ble love of the divine Father for his human 
children—the eternal and absolute character 
of spiritual good, and man’s power of attain- 
ing it. These make up the peace possibility 
which Christ saw in the world. Those who 
doubt any one of these points, have not the 
faith of Christ. They do not believe as he 
believed. 

As a necessary condition of what it was 
bound to accomplish, Christianity insisted 
upon a recognition of equality where men be- 
fore had delighted to insist upon inequality— 
‘neither Greek nor Jew, neither male nor 
female, neither bond nor free.’ Christianity 
could only work upon this basis, and all that 
founds itself upon the inherent superiority of 
one class of human beings to another, is not 
Christianity. 

Let us return to what I was saying about 
ideals. We crown and celebrate them, and, 
in this centennary year, men are doing honor 
to the ideals of one hundred years ago. 

I have been puzzled, in looking back to 
those times of a bloody and momentous strug- 
gle, to determine exactly how we should rec- 
ognize and revere them. It isa great good 
thing forall the world that our ancestors were 
immovable in their determination to possess 
representative government in its purity and 
entireness. I am glad on the one hand to bow 
to the simple majesty of their faith and will. 
On the other hand, I do not wish to see the 
military ideal recognized as the highest, and 
so perpetuated and handed down. I think, 
too, that the pacific ideal will never be estab- 
lished and perpetuated without the direct in- 
tervention of Woman in the administration 
of the human estate. Hers is that opposite 
organization which is constrained to hold life 
sacred, knowing its bitter cost, which is im- 
pelled and trained to long suffering, to pa- 
tience, to disinterested endurance and affec- 
tion, by every instinct, whose opposite renders 
man violent and self-asserting. Under the 
twofold pressure of these necessities, I think 
that I at last discern a way in which we wo- 
men may plant upon the centennial graves a 
tree whose growth may shelter all the nations 
of the earth in perpetuity. We may bind the 
New Testament of Peace beside the Old Tes- 
tament of War, but so that the authority of 
the one shall forever transcend that of the 
other. Peace is the outcome of all the prom- 
ises, of all the prophecies, Peace will never 
be had until the peaceable class shall bear its 
legitimate rule and sway. And we women, 
even on the Fourth of July, 1876, when the 
drums shall roll, and the trumpets sound, and 
the fiery troops march forth as if to battle, we 
can marshal our forces under the white ban- 
ner of peace. We can say with word and 
song and sacred emblem, ‘‘Peace is to reign 
on earth—and under its sway all nations, all 
classes, and both sexes are to be free and 
equal,” 





OUR CRITICS CRITICIZED. 


Elsewhere in this paper may be found sev- 
eral articles whose writers, in one form or 
another, criticize Woman Suffrage work and 
workers, and especially with reference to the 
Centennial. 

There is no doubt that the advocates of 
Woman Suffrage desire to forward their cause, 
nor is there any doubt that in their judgment 
they use the means best adapted to that end. 
But the Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican says the anniversary meetings 
of the New England Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation ‘‘were made laughable by protests 
against the Centennial celebrations—laugha- 
ble, I mean, in view of the fact that they held 
a Centennial tea party, in December, 1873, and 
put the proceeds into the Woman Suffrage 
treasury.’’ 

The Woman Suffragists held the first Cen- 
tennial celebration by a grand tea party in 
Faneuil Hall, in December 1873, to honor the 
memory of men, whose example the Suffragists 
follow when they refuse to pay taxes, as our 
ancestors did a hundred years ago. We claim 
that. the Suffragists have a better right than 
any others to keep the Centennials, because 
we only are striving to secure the application 
of the very principles they fought and died 
for, viz.: ‘‘The consent of the governed as the 
basis of a just government, the taxation which 
goes with representation.””» The men who 
deny these principles to sane adult women 
who are unconvicted of crime, cannot, with 
any consistency, make or join in the coming 
Centennials. They lay violent hands on the 
political and legal rights of women, and then 





turn around and shout praise to the memory 


of men who chose death rather than submit 
to just such tyranny. It is as if a man with 
stolen goods in his pocket should cry ‘‘stop 
thief,” to prove that he is an honest man, and 
respects honesty. ‘‘Thou that sayest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal?” This is 
the reason that we ask women, with all sin- 
cerity and earnestness, not to unite with those 
men who deny to us any voice in this govern- 
ment. Woman Suffragists will have a Cen 
tennial celebration in Philadelphia, where we 
shall exhibit the statutes, which in every 
State rank women with paupers, with men 
guilty of felony, fraudulent voting, duelling 
and other high crimes and misdemeanors, and 
with idiots and lunatics. If the men who are 
alive to-day cannot see a reason why women 
should not join in the Centennial, the statutes 
we will exhibit on the Fourth of July, 1876, 
at our Centennial in Philadelphia, will be 
abundant proof and vindication to those who 
will celebrate the Centennials of 1976. 

Many women will, no doubt, join in the 
Centennial to which they are so vehemently 
urged by men, who need the money they can 
raise, and who know that the presence of wo- 
men is necessary to give life and eclat to the 
occasion. But if they only had eyes to see 
their great opportunity, and could be persuad- 
ed to use it, silently standing aloof from all 
share in the Centennial for the sufficient rea- 
son that we are kept aloof from all share in 
the government, it would win a victory more 
decisive than any ever gained on bloody bat- 
tle fields, and lead directly to the establish- 
ment of a government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, of whom it will 
be well understood that women form a part. 

It is with unmixed sorrow that Suffragists 
see that this high vantage ground may be lost. 
Nevertheless we shall save what we can, by 
our plan of a Centennial. 

The Boston correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican says, ‘*Taxation without rep- 
resentation, a phrase which, applied to the wo- 
men of Massachusetts, is as unlike the phrase 
that Sam. Adams and his friends used so 
much, as can well be conceived.”’ 

Suffragists do not see the difference. What 
is the difference between taxing Sam. Adams 
and denying him representation, and taxing 
Abby Kelly Foster and the sisters Smith and 
denying them representation? 

In the case of Sam. Adams, it was the Brit- 
ish government that didit. In the case of the 
Smith sisters it is the American government 
that does it. Is not the act the same? 

L. 8. 


“NEARLY ALL THE VICTIMS WOMEN.” 


The theory that Women should be educat- 
ed to be clinging and dependent is so contin- 
ually refuted by the facts of daily life, that 
it is amazing how any intelligent man or wo- 
man can maintain it. When the Atlantic 
stranded upon the the rocks of Nova Scotia 
last year, not a single woman escaped. When 
the Schiller was wrecked last month, fifty-two 
mail bags and a number of male passengers 
were picked up, but only one woman. When 
the Catholic Church was burned last week at 
Holyoke, we are told that out of sixty-six 
victims all but seven were women; most of 
them young women of from fifteen to twenty- 
five years of age. 

It is so in every such disaster. The sur- 
face gloss of a superficial gallantry disap- 
pears in the hour of extremity. In every 
stern emergency of life the cry is no longer, 
“Give place to the ladies,” nor even ‘‘Love 
your neighbor as yourself.” But it is ‘*Sauve 
qui peut,” “Every man for himself,’’ and 
“The devil take the hindmost.” 

The same unwelcome fact confronts us eve- 
rywhere in society. When the horse-car is 
full, the lady who enters late is usually left to 
stand. When the long-suffering Centennial- 
ists at Lexington and Concord boarded the 
over-crowded cars on their weary way home- 
ward, women found few men willing to give 
up the seats they, had secured by the head- 
long rush beforehand. So, too, in finan- 
cial disasters, the property of women is of- 
ten the first to be sacrificed, because the in- 
vestments of women are usually made upon 
the judgment of others, not upon their own. 
Within the past ten years the widows and or- 
phans of Christendom have been made the 
victims of railroad speculators and stock-job- 
bers to the amount of hundreds of millions of 
dollars. No discrimination is made, nor can 
any be made in their favor. When husbands 
and fathers die bankrupt or intestate, as a 
majority of men do, no question of sex miti- 
gates the imperious demands of creditors or 
the cold severities of the law. 

The widow with children receives only the 
same inadequate compensation as the unmar- 
ried woman, and is restricted to the same nar- 
row range of occupation and opportunity. 
The railroad charges the same fare, the hotel 
and lodging-house the same board, the land- 
lord the same rent, the grocer and butcher the 
same price, whether the applicant be man or 

woman. Even in Woman’s conventional 
sphere, the home, women who do not know 
how to take their own part and maintain 
their own rights, are almost always at a disad- 
vantage. The law of the world is Self-Pro- 
tection, and women might as well expect to 
escape from the law of gravitation as from 








the necessity of intelligent self-reliance. Away 





then with this false gospel of feminine help- 
lessness! Let every woman aspire to possess 
a strong mind anda healthy body. Let her 
learn to manage her own affairs. Let her 
cease to be a “clinging vine.” ‘The gods help 
those who help themselves.’’ For her, too, it 
is true that ‘“*To be weak is to be misera- 
ble.” H. B. B. 


UNEXPECTED INTEREST IN WOMAN SUF- 
FRAGE, 


The position which some of the editors of 
this paper have taken in regard to Woman's 
share in the Philadelphia Centennial, has 
called out a large expression of interest in 
Woman Suffrage from quarters in which we had 
no idea that any interest existed. Marked 
copies of newspapers are sent to us, whose 
editors we had no reason to believe cared any- 
thing about Suffrage. These papers warn us 
that our course will ‘“‘put back the cause many 
years,”’ that we are ‘‘killing the cause,” that 
if it were “possible to destroy the Woman’s 
movement this unwise and unpatriotic course 
would doit.”’ One editor begs, ‘‘some young- 
er and wiser women, to take the management 
of the Suffrage movement and save it from 
the folly of its present leaders—”’ &c., &c. 

We are bound to be duly grateful for all 
this interest in our cause, which has hitherto 
been so silent and unobtrusive that we did not 
even know that it existed. If these new friends 
will find practical methods to help women to 
their right to vote, which will be better, more 
effective than those we use, no one will more 
truly rejoice than this writer. Pray let them 
try, for the work moves slowly, and every 
good, fresh, earnest, clear-eyed helper is in- 
valuable. 

For the comfort of those who think it a se- 
rious disadvantage to Woman Suffrage that 
we dissuade women from taking part in the 
Centennial, let them be assured that a great 
principle can survive a good deal of misman- 
agement, because all the forces of nature work 
for it. Human agencies may be weak and 
unwise, but the Eternal Law, which forever 
more brings the right uppermost, will sooner 
or later make the great principle of ‘the con- 
sent of the governed” secure for women. 

L. 8 
MEN AND WOMEN AS TEACHERS. 


A teacher of eminence, who long had charge 
of a Normal School, writes to us as follows: 

‘One great trouble with men teachers in 
the Public Schools is their short term of office 
and their consequent want of heart in it, while 
they are there. Reading law, studying theol- 
ogy, attending medical lectures; this is what 
they are doing; and their teaching is only their 
bread and butter, meanwhile. 

“T might say that no first-class man will 
stay in the profession now, because it does not 
pay as well as other employments. We have 
many first-class women in it, because it is their 
best'chance; but the man who has the requisite 
power for a first-rate teacher has penetration 
enough to discover other roads and energy 
enough to strike into them.” T. W. H. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL OF 1875. 











We believe all who were present agreed that 
this was the pleasantest of all these annual 
festivals. There seemed nothing lacking, 
nothing to criticize. The weather was perfect. 
The presiding officer, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, was in his very best mood; and what bet- 
ter could be desired in the way of a presiding 
officer than just that? And the speeches, 
thanks to the stern rule laid down by the Pres- 
ident, were short. We may add also that they 
were numerous, thanks again to the three- 
minute rule, which made it possible for us to 
hear from many friends, gentlemen and ladies, 
and, as all spoke agreeably, the audience was 
entertained and instructed without being 
wearied. A friendly interchange of views was 
thus secured, which was much better suited 
to the occasion than any convincing argument 
or long discussion. These last found their 
fit place at the Convention which had just 
closed. A quartette of gentlemen enlivened 
some of the intervals between the speeches, 
with their songs. We doubtif there was a 
pleasanter gathering than this one, during the 
whole of our week of anniversaries. The so- 
cial side of the festival is one most important 
feature of it. Of course it stands second in 
order to the pecuniary result, which as yet 
we are not able to give, not having received 
all the bills, and, on the other hand, not hav- 
ing heard from all the friends, who we hope 
will add their subscriptions before we close 
the account. 

But the long list, which we print in another 
column, gives the assurance that, in spite of 
“hard times” and a ‘general dullness in busi- 
ness,’’ there are generous friends who are de- 
termined that this Woman Suffrage work 
shall be sustained. We have to thank Mrs. 
Chadbourn, also a nameless friend in South 
Boston, and others who sent neither name 
nor address, for acceptable gifts of cake. And 
flowers and evergreens were sent from West 
Townsend, and from one of Miss Alcott’s ‘‘Lit- 
tle Men’’ in Concord. These helped to make 
the pretty hall more attractive still. The com- 
mittee would also express their grateful sense 
of the kindness received from a large number 
of young gentlemen and ladies, in decorating 
the hall, and in entertaining our many guests, 
These gifts, literally ‘tin kind,” are always 
welcome. 





Among the many generous givers whose 
names find no direct place in our list of sub- 
scribers, ought, we think, to be especially 
mentioned Lucy Stone and Henry B. Black wel] 
who, in again assuming the larger part of the 
editorial work upon the JouRNAL, give to the 
cause the fifteen hundred dollars which that 
work formerly cost, and which it would cost 
again, were we to pay the worth of the ser. 
vice which it requires. That they do, from 
time to time, give generously of their money, 
is well known; but the extent of their larger 
offering is known and appreciated only by the 
few. 

With renewed thanks to all our friends, 
and in hope of an even greater success next 
year, we respectfully offer this brief report. 

For the Committee, 


Assy W. May, Chairman. 
June 3, 1875. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


An interesting Annual Meeting of the Polk 
County Woman Suffrage Association was 
held Thursday afternoon in the hall of the 
Good Templars, Des Moines. 

After music, and singing of a Suffrage song 
by the members, the minutes of the last meet- 
ing were read and accepted. The annual re- 
ports of the different officers of the society 
were received and accepted. The reports of the 
Corresponding Secretary and Chairman of the 
Fxecutive Committee were given verbally, 
presenting various interesting details, and 
showing that women are learning to speak as 
well as write. 

The work of the year has prospered. Much 
labor has been expended in a quiet though en- 
ergetic manner, the work of the society being 
unremittingly directed towards the education 
of the popular mind in the principles of sim- 
ple justice to the sex. 

The address of the retiring President was 
highly creditable, showing the unanimity and 
earnestness with which the Society has been 
a co-worker with her during the three years 
that the responsibilities of the position have 
rested upon her. The following resolution, 
was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the recognition of Woman by 
his Excellency, Gov. C. C. Carpenter, in the 
appointment of Mrs. Deborah Cattell to the 
responsible position on the investigating board 
for examining into the conduct of the State 
Reform School, at Eldora, is alike creditable 
to the head and heart of our worthy Execu- 
tive. And the manly spirit it exhibits com- 
mands our esteem, while it gives new courage 
to continue in the good work of preparing for 
active participation ina government by which 
both man and woman are governed. And the 
thanks of this Association are hereby tender- 
ed to Gov. Carpenter for an appointment so 
eminently fit to be made. 

The Society then proceeded to ballot for 
the election of officers, with the following re- 
sult; 

President—Mrs. E. H. Hunter. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. E. R. Cotton, Mrs. 
D. Cattell,Mrs. M. S. > 4 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. M. J. Congest, 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. M. A. Work. 

Treasurer—Mrs. M. C, Callanan. 

Executive Committe—Mrs M. G. Pitman, 
Mrs. J. Greene, Mrs. M. P. Murphy, Mrs. A. 
R. Ankeney, Mrs. L. G. Aldrich, 


The annual dues were paid by the members, 
and the following resolution, offered by Mrs. 
M. A. Work, was unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 
are extended to the press of this city for its 
generous liberality in giving gratuitous pub- 
licity to our notices and reports. 

On motion, adjourned to the first Thursday 
in June. 





PROGRESS IN NEW JERSEY. 


Epitors Woman’s JouRNAL.—Among some 
excellent remarks upon ‘‘Matrimonial Part- 
nerships,’’ in the Journat of May 8th, I read 
this statement: 

“There is not a single State in America out- 
side of Kansas, not a single country in Chris- 
tendom, where a woman can restrain the hus- 
band from apprenticing their young daughter 
to serve as bar-maid in a liquor saloon, or as 
servant in a house of infamy, unless she first 
separate from her husband, thereby breaking 
up the home, and practically terminating the 
unity of the marriage relation."’ 


As an act of justice, please give New Jersey 
the credit she deserves, of being exceptional 
in this general charge; as in the amended 
laws of 1871 you will find the following: 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and General 
Assembly of the State of New Jersey, that 
hereafter the binding by indenture mentioned 
in the first section of the act to which this is a 
further supplement, shall not be lawful with- 
out the consent of the mother, if living, to 
such indenture, signified by her signing and 
sealing the same.” #e¢ 

Rahway, New Jersey, May 29, 1875. 


It will be observed that this restriction upon 
the father’s authority applies only to the exe- 
cution of formal indentures. We are very 
glad that New Jersey has, even to this extent, 
recognized the rights of the mother. Until 
quite recently our statement was true of that 
State, and even now the father continues to 
be the sole legal guardian of the children. 
He can still, as a matter of fact, remove the 
children from the care of their mother and 
place them where he will, subject only to the 
above limitation. H. B. B. 


@ro— —_—_—_ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


The Progressive Friends will hold their 
twenty-second yearly meeting at Longwood, 
Chester Co,, Pa., on the 10th, 11th and 12th 
of June. 
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FESTIVAL SUBSCRIPTION. 


The foliowing subscriptions were received 
at the Festival, Wednesday evening, May 26, 
1875: 

Sarah S. Russell. ......-.se-eseecseees 
Lydia Maria Child .......ccccecececees 
FE Eh PE iccccacesecenseneneess 200 
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Margaret F. Tappan 
Elsie J . Sete snes cece : 
M. L. Beckler....cccccccees Grave cencee 1.00 


"ate earoreacaandetpkatd ae . 20.00 
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Be Geiiccn cnc cescccesccesececoces 1.00 
Base TP. MSs .0. coccccccccccccces 2.00 
G, Fo MAROGEM. 00+ ccccecceccccccecccess 1.00 
Mrs. M. Granger 
E. H. Bartol 
. A. Ober 
L. C. Ober...... eeee 
Mrs. Ellen 8. Coffin........200 esecece 
E. F. Strickland, jr., and sister....... 
BrbeRd, 00.0 cccccccccccccccccceecccccece 
Mary H. L. Cabot......cccccccccccccce 
Bre. A. M. Dias. ..cccccccccce cocecccce 
Robert F. Wallcut.. een 
Mrs. H. Hansen ., 

Dr. Zakrzewska... . 
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$35 


Geo @ David.ceccoccece 
Wm. |. Bowditch and wife. 
Hi. ©. Wareccccccccccccccce 
M. W. Rogers...ccccccccccccccsccescce 
Francis J. Garrison ...........seeeeees 
on > Garrison. ...---6. cee ceceeees 
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Mrs. James Tolman.. . 
Mary Willey........... 
Bessie 8. Lockwood........ eevee 
FP. EH. Henehaw, .00ccccccccccocccccces 
J. B. Austin, Warren, Mass........... 
Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Lowell......... 
Maria E. McKaye, Cambridge........ 
Wm. B. Weeden, Providence oes 
Lidean Emerson, Concord, 
Caroline Scott, Fitchburg.. 
Samuel May, Leicester....... ee 
Chas. H. Codman, Neponset.......... 
Russell Marston, Barnstable.......... 
Margaret P. Snow, Fitchburg......... 
Mary F. Snow, San Francisco........ 
Mr, and Mrs. Seth Hunt, N’thampton 
Ladies in Haverhill by Mra, Dr. Drury 
John W. Shaw, Grantville............ 
8. Harris Austin, “ 
Charlotte Kingsbury “ 
Anna R. Southwick “ 
Mrs. M.C, Sawyer “ = cescesseeese 
Mrs. Abby Smith ‘ Cees cececece 
Sarah H. Southwick, Grantville...... 
Mrs. Miles, Grantville eee PEN Reehe 
Mrs. M. W. Currier, Melrose.......... 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. E. Sewall...... cove 
Friend, by 8S. E. Sewall.......0. see 
M. R. Sewall, St. Paul.........eseeeee 
J.G. Whittier, Amesbury..... eeeceree 
Friend by Z. H. Spooner, Plymouth.. 
Mrs. T. P. Simmons, Plymouth..... ° 
P. A. Norris, Melrose..........00.6. . 
H. M. Pitman, Somerville. 
Maria 8. Porter, Mel 
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Z. H. Spooner, Plymouth............. 
Mrs. N. M. Thresher, Cambridgeport. 
Mrs. F. W. Gregory, Cambridge. ..... 
Two Friends, Gloucester............. 
Friend, Cambridge...........++.ss+08 
E. A. Bangs, Montreal.......... e 
R. A. Bradford, Watertown...... 
Mrs. M. F. Walling, Cambridge.. 
Miss A. Bigelow, Cambridge.......... 
Mrs. 8. E. B. Channing, Jamaica P1.. 
Mrs. A. 8. White, Concord........... 
Miss Clara Holmes, Davenport, Ia.... 
E. L. W. Willson, Charlestown....... 
Mrs. Moore, W. Newton ° 
Mary Granger Leland, Fall River.... 
Charles W. Slack, Boston. ............ 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. .....-+...0006 
SMOG BOOMS. ccoveccecceccsescceccccece 
Henry B. Blackwell...........ssesseee 
Miss Isabel [reson...eees ceeecceceees 
Mies E. D. Ireson. ......scccee+seccees 
Miss Kate Ireson......-+..sscescecees 
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ANNIVERSARY MEMBERSHIPS. 





The following memberships were enrolled 
or renewed at the Anniversary Meeting of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Association 
May 24 and 25, 1875: 

Mrs. Edna I. Davis. .......+.sseeesees +» 1,00 


1, 
Hes Bie MIEN: 260 cece ccccecceesescceses 1.00 


Mrs. 8. J. Bradford 
Fred’k W. Gregory 
Bessie 8. Lockwood 
Mary F.. Snow. ....ccccccccccccccccccons 
J ”. Hawkes ....... eee 
Abby L. Faulkner... a 
Mrs. C. P. Albert.......c000 ees 
Mrs. M. F. Walling......csccscccccseses 


Miss C. L. Sorry. 
Mrs. A. Cuyler 
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Ruth Thompson 
Deborah Drury........ 





Mrs. M. C. Morgan.. 
Sarah D. Merritt... 





Armenia 8. White... 
Nathaniel White..... eve 
BEte. J. B. MIGRATES. 0c ccccccceccccccece 
» SS SO eee eoccece 
Mrs. Louisa B. Southwick...........+++ 
Abby B. Francis 





E. P. Robinson......... 
Mrs. M. Bottomly eee 
, OS, A Sen 


Mary E. Hemmenway.. 
M. W. Rogers.........: nae 
Mrs. H. B. Emerson... ..cccccece-sevee 1.00 


Additional subscriptions and memberships 
are coming indaily. As fast as received they 
will be credited in future numbers of the pa- 
per, until a complete statement is rendered. 
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HARVARD EXAMINATIONS FOR WOMEN. 


The second series of these examinations be- 
gan last Wednesday in Cambridge, and will 
continue until Thursday next. As last year, 
they are under the charge of the Woman’s 
Education Association of Boston. The change 
of place from Boston to Cambridge makes it 
possible for more of the faculty to share in 
the work. The examination in reading and 
speaking French was conducted by Professor 
Bocher, and the work in botany was super- 
vised by Professor Goodale, while Professor 
Dunbar has the general direction of the whole 
in behalf of the college. The examinations 
are held at the house of President Eliot. 
Thus women have, again, the opportunity to 
show whether they can doas well without the 
instruction of Harvard, as the regular students 
can with it. 


TWO MINISTERS MADE ONE. 


The Fond du Lac Commonwealth tells how it 
wasdone. Brother Bullock, says Zion's Her- 
ald, will be remembered by many of our 
readers as a recent alumnus of our Boston 
Theological School. Thus runs the story: 
“Tuesday evening a company met at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Watrous, on Forest 
street, Fond du Lac, Wis., to witness the mar- 
riage of the Rev. A. M. Bullock, of the Wis- 
consin Conference, and Miss Georgia Benedict, 
of this city. The ceremony was performed 
by Bishop R. 8. Foster, who was assisted by 
Rev. W. P. Stowe, Presiding Elder of the 
Milwaukee District, and Rev. L. P. Bullock, 
brother of the groom. The ceremony was 
brief, appropriate, impressive, and beautiful. 
The bride will be remembered as a lady min- 
ister connected with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and whose labors have resulted in 
much good in many portions of our State. 
The happy pair of preachers received hearty 
congratulations from their friends. Their 
new home will be at Burlington, Racine Coun- 
ty, whither they will go ina few days.” 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


Seven female clerks are engaged in the New 
Orleans Post Office. 


It is estimated that about two hundred 
American girls are annually studying medi- 
cine. 

The bill providing for a female department 
in the Western New York House of Refuge 
ata cost of $75,000 passed the Senate last week. 


The Woman Suffrage question has been 
brought before the Missouri Constitutional 
Convention and addresses in its behalf have 
been made before a Committee by Mrs. Mi- 
nor and Miss Couzens. 

In the Massachusetts Legislature, the Cen- 
tennial appropriation was increased to $50,000 
just before adjournment. This mis-appro- 
priation of the hard earnings of the people de- 
serves universal censure. 

Speaking of the refusal of the Illinois Leg- 
islature to pay women clerks, &c., employed 
by the State, the same as men receive for 
similar work, a Western paper says: “‘It is 
not justice and it is not even sound economy.” 

A libel suit has been brought against a Chel- 
sea Catholic priest by one of his parishioners 
for having denounced him as a fornicator, on 
account of his taking a woman to wife by 
civil marriage, the wife being a Protestant 
woman. 

Hon. Isaac Ames, who, as Judge of Probate 
of Boston, has been a practical benefactor 
of so many widows and orphans, is gradually 
recovering from his severe illness, and hopes 
are entertained of his complete recovery at an 
early day. 

In 1867 there were in the United States 
only twenty-two colleges open to men and 
women alike. In 1873 the “Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education’’ 
announced that the number had increased to 
ninety-seven. 

The contracts for the new Massachusetts 
women’s prison are before the council for ap- 
proval, and there is some prospect that the 
work will begin at Sherborn early in June. 
The contracts specify that the prison is to be 
finished next spring. 

On account of the late action of the Mich- 
igan Legislature establishing a Homeopathic 
College at Ann Arbor, the trustees of the De- 
troit Homeopathic College have decided to 
suspend their school in the future, so that for- 
mer students may attend the new school. 

Mr. Sullivant, the Ford County (IIl.) ‘‘Corn 
King,” has 100 plows running already. He 
intends to plant 10,000 acres in corn, and has 
rented 9000 acres more, to be planted in corn. 
He will put 2500 acres in flax, 1,000 acres in 
oats, and expects to cut 8,000 tons of hay. 

Several ladies are engaged in raising mon- 
ey for a stand of colors, to be presented to 
the Newport Artillery Veteran Association 
before their excursion to Boston, June 17, to 
take part in the Centennial. What will the 
Newport Artillery Association do for these la- 
dies? 

The many friends of Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more will be gratified to learn that she is so 
far convalescent as to have been able, during 
the past week, to visit the printing office of 
the Woman’s Journat to arrange for the in- 


struction of a young lady friend in the art of 
printing. 

The Woman’s Auxiliary Branch of the 
Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions held an 
interesting meeting in Emmanuel Chapel, a 
few days ago. The special object of this 
organization seems to be the care of the wid- 
ows and orphans of missionaries who have 
‘fainted and fallen by the way.” 


It is feared that the long and useful life of 
Harriet Martineau is drawing to aclose. She 
is more desponding about herself than she has 
everbeen. The winter has tried her severely. 
Her Memoirs, which are of extraordinary in- 
terest, are already in print, but they will not 
be published till after her decease. 


The “Christian Labor Union” of Boston, 
held a public meeting Sunday, May 23, in Pil- 
grim Hall. The object of the society is ‘*‘to 
set before the Christian community the laws 
of God concerning Land, Labor and Capital, 
as those laws are declared in the statutes of 
Moses, and the teachings of Jesus Christ.” 


The ladies of the Connecticut Centennial 
Association are about to issue a monthly news- 
paper, to be called the Spirit of Seventy-Six, 
and valuable contributors have been secured. 
It is to be devoted to the Centennial exercises, 
especially in the Connecticut department, and 
will include sketches of leading Revolutiona- 
ry events. 


We regret to learn that the health of Rev. 
Mrs. Roberts, pastor of the Universalist So- 
ciety in Kittery, is such that her physician 
has advised her to seek a more healthy cli- 
mate for pulmonary affections, and she has 
already left for Winona, Minn. Her parish 
would not accept her resignation but voted 
her an absence of three months. 


A very pretty May festival was given by 
the ladies of the Swedenborgian society, Bos- 
ton Highlands, at Highland Hall, Warren 
Street, assisted by children of the Sabbath 
School. A May-pole was set up, and at dif- 
ferent periods in the afternoon and evening a 
group of children in representative costume 
danced around it, intertwining ribbons and 
bands in a very pleasing manner. 


Realizing the importance of founding and 
carrying out Home Industries, the ladies of 
the Fourteenth Ward of Salt Lake City, Utah, 
have commenced a Co-operative Tailoring Es- 
tablishment in their Relief Society Building. 
Their design is to be able to fill orders for 
men’s and boys’ clothing, on short notice and 
at low prices. They also purpose keeping on 
hand ready-made suits for children. 


A Russian lady artist has introduced a new 
kind of artistic religious entertainment. It 
consists of a number of transparent pictures, 
representing subjects from the Nativity, which 
are brought out before the spectator. An in- 
visible orchestra and choir perform a cantata 
composed by the artist. The audience are in 
the dark during the performance, which lends 
a mystery to it well calculated to impress 
weak minds. 


A farewell reception was recently given to 
Mrs. Judge Dillon, of Davenport, Iowa, on 
the eve of her departure for Europe, by three 
women’s societies, viz. The Ladies’ Christian 
Association, The Ladies’ Library Association 
and the Woman’s Temperance Society. Mrs. 
Dillon also belongs to a fourth society; the 
Woman Suffrage Association of Davenport, 
which certainly ought to have been represent- 
ed on this occasion, 


A beautiful and fitting tribute was paid on 
Decoration day to the memory of the late 
Alice and Phebe Cary by their lady friends, 
who decorated their graves in Greenwood 
cemetery with flowers. ‘The sisters are buiied 
beside another sister who died some years 
ago, and not far from the grave of their old 
friend, Horace Greeley. The decoration of 
the graves was accompanied with the reading 
of two of the sisters’ poems and a prayer. 


The Englishwoman’s Magazine contains the 
following item: 

‘The idea of lady domestic servants is rath- 
er startling, but Mrs. Rose Mary Crawshay, 
of Cyfartha Castle, Wales, an energetic lady 
of advanced views respecting many matters, 
tell us that she has five ladies engaged in her 
establishment as cook, lady’s-maid, kitchen- 
maid, upper-house-maid, and dairy-maid; 
that they do their work well, and take recre- 
ation in carriage drives and at the piano dai- 


ly. ” 

The case of Thomas Cahill, indicted for the 
murder of Bridget Landergan, was brought toa 
final settlement, last Monday. Evidences of 
Cahill’s innocence had been increasing for 
some time, and the attorney general made 
no secret of his want of confidence in the 
strength of the government’s case. He was 
acquitted. But it is stated that no one has 
any authority to return him to Ireland or 
give him anything for his six months’ im- 
prisonment. 

Many of Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody’s friends 
celebrated with her her seventieth birthday, 
on Saturday before last, at Cambridge. It 
was a delightful occasion to the favored ones 
present, and the thousands of her friends will 
congratulate her that she is so young, so vig- 
crous, and so heartily devoted to the interests 
of child-education. We unite with all lovers 
of a true education in seeking the blessings of 
long life and health for our friend, not only 





for her own but for the children’s sak. 


Last Thursday the School of Oratory of 
Boston University held its closing exercises 
for the year, graduating a class of twelve 
ladies and three gentlemen. There have been 
62 students connected with the school, 32 gen- 
tlemen and 30 ladies. An idea of the rich- 
ness of the instructions given in this depart- 
ment may be hadfrom the simple announce- 
ment of the course of lectures, in addition to 
the regular recitations and exercises, which 
have been enjoyed by the pupils. 

There is great grief in male medical circles 
in New York because the lady manager of the 
Presbyterian hospital in that city insists on 
being manager, and has driven out sume of 
the doctors who disputed her authority. The 
vanquished are writing letters to the papers, 
exposing their grief and weakness. One of 
these solemnly says that, “It is a question of 
right, of power, of jurisdiction, of tyranny.” 
Good Heavens! has it come to this? and a 
woman the tyrant and usurper,—at last! 


The first anniversary of the New York Wo- 
man’s Temperance Union was held, last weck. 
The annual report of the Secretary, Mrs. Wil- 
liam K. McClees, showed that from twenty to 
thirty workers were employed, 5000 saloon vis- 
its made and 3000 saloons closed, it was be- 
lieved, through the efforts of this organiza- 
tion, while one liquor saloon was converted 
into a house of God, anda notorious dance- 
house was closed. Besides, hundreds of 
pledges were taken and thousands of tracts 
distributed. 


The Quincy Patriot has an advertisement: 
“Situation wanted by a gentleman to take 
care of horses and cows, and his wife as a 
cook.” No doubt a man may be a “‘gentle- 
man’’ and take care of horses and cows, but 
the woman is only mentioned as a ‘‘wife’’ and 
“cook.’? We think it would better accord 
with the ideas of our Woman Suffrage friends 
if itread: ‘‘Situation wanted by a gentle- 
man and lady—the gentleman to take care of 
horses and cows, the lady to cook for the fam- 
ily. — Commonwealth,” 


Complaint is made at the Vatican of dis- 
courtesy by Protestant visitors admitted to the 
Pope’s presence. It is customary to kneel at 
these receptions and receive the benediction 
from the prelate. A recent letter says:— 


A party of English ladies stood, while all 
around them knelt. The Holy Father turned 
to those who were accompanying him, and 
said:—‘So we have an addition to the statues 
in the Vatican collection.’ ”’ 


The ladies showed good sense and self-re- 
spect in declining to kneel. They ought not 
to have been expected to do so. 


The New York Tribune finds ‘‘Warring- 
ton’s’’ Manual worthy of its metropolitan no- 
tice. It says: ‘‘The directions given by the 
author in regard to the procedure of public 
meetings are founded on the most approved 
practice of ligislative bodies, and the reasens 
for their adoption are fully analyzed and ex- 
plained. Mr Robinson’s style is of the essence 
of simplicity, and even the most obtuse rural 
patriot who may be called to preside over the 
destinies of a town meeting need be at no loss 
to comprehend his meaning.”’ 


When a life-long friend of Mrs. Lincoln 
went to her, last week, and told her plainly 
that she was insane and that her best friends 
felt it was best she should go to an asylum, 
the unfortunate woman said: “It may be so; 
and what if it is so, what wonder is it? 
Haven’t I had enough cause to derange any 
woman’s brain? Did I not see my husband 
assassinated before my eyes? Have I not 
been homeless for years, and have I not buried 
all my children with the exception of Robert? 
Do you wonder that I am deranged?” 


Speaking of the frightful catastrophe in 
the Roman Catholic Church of Holyoke, 
Mass., the Springfield Republican says: 

But what we want to ask of the people of 
Massachusetts, in this year of 1875, is, wheth- 
er this sort of thing pays to the people at 
large? Does it pay to tolerate man-traps in 
full operation over the State, any one of which 
is liable to sweep off seventy able and inno- 
cent people in an hour? The Holyoke church 
unfortunately is only a specimen of a class of 
audience rooms and places of public resort, 
which is by no means small in this communi- 
ty, and every one of which is liable at some 
time to betray its audience or its occupants to 
a similar horrible fate. 


An attempt to sell rum in Oberlin is thus 
graphically described in a letter to the stu- 
dents at Princeton. 

“You Princetonians can hardly imagine 
what a storm of wrath arose. A mass tem- 
perance meeting was immediately taken to 
elose up the place. The good women com- 
menced a crusade upon the keeper, and made 
it rather uncomfortable for him. The propri- 
etor had said that one-half of the business men 
wanted a saloon here. This morning, at a 
meeting of the business men, ninety-two voted 
against it. It sounded queer enough at one 
of the temperance prayer meetings to hear 
the grave Theologue say ‘I just came from 
the saloon.’ The deacon, “I was at the 
saloon this morning at six o’clock.’ But such 
is the spirit of the place that the people in- 
tended to have no drinking done when the 
saloon was open. To-day it is closed, and 
will probably stay so.”’ 


The 16th annual reception of the Woman’s 
Art Department of the Cooper Union was 
held, May 27, and was attended by 5000 peo- 
ple, who viewed the drawings and medals and 
listened to the music of a brass band. Mr. 
Peter Cooper, founder of the Institute, was 





also present. The annual report of the board 


of trustees showed the receipts to be $60,686, 
expenses $56,561. The number of new books 
added to the library was 3770, number of 
students during the year 199, of whom 76 re- 
ceived certificates; 30 women are in the school 
of wood engraving and 47 in the school of 
telegraphy. The number of pupils in the 
school of science is 1349, and in the school of 
art 1529. There was only one graduate, this 
year, to whom was awarded the Cooper Union 
medal. 


An interesting lawsuit has just been decided 
at Wilmington, Del., where the possession of 
a large property turned on the decision of the 
question whether a baby which was indispu- 
tably dead, a few minutes after it was born, 
had during those few minutes sufficient life to 
give it a legal existence; if yes, the share of 
its mother (who died in the confinement) in 
her father’s estate remained with her husband 
during his life-time; if no, it went to her broth- 
ers. On the one hand it appeared that the 
baby’s heart had certainly beat a few times; 
on the other, that there was no sign of breath- 
ing, that all efforts to establish respiration 
soon failed, and that the attending physician 
had described the child in his death certifi- 
cate as ‘‘still-born.”’ The jury of men decided 
that the child was really alive for a few min- 
utes, and the property remains with the father. 


In these centennial days such a pledge as the 
following reads naturally enough. Itis that of 
thirty-one young women of Warsaw, Ky.: 

‘*We, the undersigned, ladies of Warsaw, de- 
siring by our example to promote economy and 
to discountenance extravagance, and thereby 
lighten in some measure the burdens of our 
husbands and fathers by prudent retrenchment 
in our household expenses, pledge our words of 
honor, each to the other, that we will not, dur- 
ing a period of one year from Vhe Ist of May, 
1875, purchase any material for wearing ap- 
parel the cost of which shall exceed twenty-five 
cents per yard; and further promise to observe 
a strict economy in all our household pertain- 
ances, and cheerfully aid, by delicate sacrifices 
to the general stock of national prosperity.” 


This is the way women are encouraged to 
sacrifice themselves. Did it ever occur to these 
young ladies that the young men of their ac- 
quaintance spend more for fast horses, cigars, 
and liquor than they do for dress? Yet the pro- 
posal that these should be discarded, together 
with French broadcloth and linen shirt collars 
would be quite as timely and appropriate. 


A respectably attired woman, with her babe 
on her bosom, tottered in the middle of Frank- 
lin Square, New York, a few days ago, and 
might have fallen under the racing street cars 
and swift moving trucks and tradesmen’s 
carts, had Officer O’Brien not caught her in 
his arms. The mother and babe were taken 
to the Park Hospital, and, after restoratives 








had been applied, the mother said: ‘‘My name 
is Bridget Loran. I have not had a bit nor a 
sup since last night, and then only a cup of 
milk. I came to this country from Ireland 
five years ago. My husband died fifteen 
monthsago. Twomonths afterward my baby 
was born on Ward’s Island. I came down 
from the island, five days ago, and since then 
[ have wandered about the streets, sleeping 
sometimes in Castle Garden, and sometimes 
not atall. Ihave had scarcely anything to 
eat, and my strong baby has been suckling all 
the time. I have friends near Boston, and 
would go to them if I had money.”"—N. Y. 
Nation. 


The admirable results which have attended 
the introduction of women into those branch- 
es of the public service that have already 
been graced by their presence will ensure 
their continued admission to wider and wider 
spheres of usefulness. Take, for instance, 
the Boston School Committee. Throughout 
all the storms of the past inclement winter 
every woman has been found at her post, and 
when the meetings have failed to secure a 
quorum the fault has not been with the wo- 
men. From every part of the State similar 
testimony is rendered. Hon. Daniel Needham, 
of Groton, writes: ‘‘In our own town for sev- 
eral years we have had ladies on our School 
Committee and for several years I had the 
honor and pleasure of being associated with 
them in that service. The unanimous testi- 
mony of the gentlemen associated on the 
Committee, with them and with me, as well 
as that of citizens generally, has been in high 
commendation of the valuable services women 
have rendered.” 
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BUSINESS NOTICES, 


The Best Toilet Soap is Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of = 
10—tjan 











We are Giad. 


We’re glad that the warm season’s come, 
When nature, in her best attire, 
Upon us smiles, where’er we roam, 
With noble thoughts the soul to inspire. 
The birds are singing in the trees, 
Beneath whose shade the child: en play, 
And brightest scenes the senses please, 
As sweetly pass the hours away. 
The Boys are out in handsome “CLOTHES,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
Which they have bought at GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street, 
23—1t 





Neo article is of more importance to the 
ladies of a household than a superior hand or ma- 
chine Sewing Silk and Buttonhole Twist. This they 
will discover in the “Corticelli,” which is free from 
all imperfections. 23—It 
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POETRY. 








ARS POETICA. 
BY D. M. 


The Prince cried out, “Enough! thou hast convinc- 
ed me that no human being can ever be a poet.”"—Ras- 
selas. 

Wouldst thou attain the magic art 

To please the ear and touch the heart, 
To utter thoughts before unheard, 
And speak a volume in a word? 


To tell imaginings divine 

In lofty verse or graceful rhyme? 

With satire’s venom point the line 

Or thrill the soul with themes divine? 

Or old heroic deeds rehearse, 

Or tell new truths in polished verse? 

Or sing what untaught genius learns 

From hills and banks and braes, like Burns? 


Then first, with resolution firm, 

Seek out thy proud, ambi ious germ,— 
Is it upon the rolls of fame 

In lasting lines to write thy name? 

Or hope to hear the plaudits loud, 
And vulgar praises of the crowd? 
Then crush the thought by Satan bred, 
And purge the lechery of thy head, 
Nor let thy infamy be seen 

In volume bound, or magazine, 

If selfish purpose be thy aim, 

Thy end shall be reproach and shame. 


But if with nobler purpose fraught,— 
To wake the world to higher thought, 
In virtue’s cause to strike the lyre, 
Flash living truths in words of fire, 
To help the right and fight the wrong, 
And teach salvation in thy song, 
Then is, at least, thy motive right, 
Proceed, and seek for further light. 


Canst thou, by search impartial, find 

Sure proof of latent strength of mind, 

Which, trained by patient trial, may 

Get growth and greatness, day by day, 

Expanding, ds to human right 

The heavens expand on Alpine hight? 

Hast thou the gift the art requires, 

To know the thought the muse inspires? 

As the keen eye the diamond sees, 

Through heaps of glittering falsities? 

Or as one music-born, can tell 

What chords and harmonies excel? 

Good so! Thy birth-star may have brought 

The bard by kings and prophets sought. 

Gird up thy strength, thy work begin, 
“And ring the fuller minstrel in.” 

What canst thou teach?—They first must know 

Who would to others wisdom show; 

Vast is the realm that science sways, 

Hast thou explored its countless ways? 

Hast thou searched out the boundless store 

Of knowledge hid in ancient lore? 

Canst thou in various language speak, 

And quote the Roman and the Greek? 

Repeat a)l history—kings and men, 

The what, the who, the where, the when? 

Explain the near, report the far, 

In earth or ocean, sun or star? 

Learned all the ologies, and made 

A cyclopedia of thy head? 

Begin then! To hold back were sin; 

Regin, in heaven's name, begin! 

Yet hold,—for thou must live—but how, 

If few thy merits will allow? 

If envious foes thy work decry, 

And senseless charls refuse to buy, 

And thy bookseller’s clouded face 

Meets thee no more with wonted grace, 

And left-hand friends demurely look, 

And mocking ask, *‘How goes the book?” 


Hast thou a spirit formed to bear 
Such outward scorn and inward care? 
Think of poor Poe, abject and proud, 
Scarce noted in the vulgar crowd, 
Neglected in his utmost need, 

Whom even his Raven could not feed. 


Canst thou bear penury’s pinching hold, 
In summer’s heat and winter’s cold? 
Like the Chameleon feed on air, 

Lord of thyself—with elbows bare, 
And rise superior to thy fate, 

Content to labor and to wait? 


Or is good fortune on thy side, 

To sooth the pangs of wounded pride, 
Lands, bonds and greenbacks to control 
The griefs of thy indignant soul? 

Then let them flout, the auspicious day, 
The ‘‘inner track”’ is thine—away! 


Yet hold once more—can skill like thine 
Explore no deeper, richer mine? 

No riper field of needed toil, 

No worthier conquest—nobler spoil? 
Science hath secrets yet unguessed, 

The world hath wrongs yet unredressed; 
Even Livingstone, his life work o’er, 

Left realms for others to explore, 

And Sumner, freedom’s noblest son, ’ 
Reluctant, left his work half done. 


Thy country needs each patriot’s aid,— 
Her honors sold, her trusts betrayed, 
Her chosen sentinels suborned, 

With bribes which Arnold would have scorned, 
Her Congress ruled by gambler-rings, 
Bankers, bondholders, railroad kings, 
And e’en the press, freedom’s last hold, 
Corrupted, captured, ruled by gold. 
Ill-boding omens fill the sky, 

Arise, and throw those baubles by! 

Not such the help the times require— 
The poet's pen, the minstrel’s lyre. 

For freedom’s cause devote thy life,— — 
To patient toil, or dangerous strife; 
Foremost where right hath sorest need, 
Approve thy manhood by thy deed! 

A hero’s place to thee belongs, 

Let pedants croon their idle songs. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE YEARS. 


BY MISS MULOCH. 








Why do we heap huge mounds of years 
Before us and behind, 
And scorn the little days that pass 
Like angels on the wind?— 
Each, turning round a small sweet face 
As beautiful as near, 
Because it is so small a face 
We will not see it clear. 
And so it turns from us, and goes 
Away in sad disdain; 
Though we could give our lives for it, 
It never comes again. 


TOO GOOD TO LAST. 


Ting-a-ling-ling-ling-ling went the hall door 
bell, gently, evenly, clearly. Mrs. Lu- 
cag’s social ear was tolerably sharp. She 
knew it was no book agent norcharity collec- 
tor, neither was it one of her friends. 

Broom in hand, she stood a moment. A 
frown grew between her beautiful blue eyes. 
She had half a mind not to go to the 
door. 

Mrs. Mollie Lucas was a born mistress and 
madame. She was possessed of decorative 
and conversational talents. But the daily 
well-being of the household, after all, depend- 
ed upon the hired servant. Whenever her one 
‘hired girl’’ left, the brilliant young mistress 
settled down into a shrew. Many a witty wo- 
man fails of being a shrew simply from lack 
of suitable occasion, and vice versa. Not that 
Mrs. Mollie was ignorant concerning the 
lower domestic arts. Oh no; she was home- 
bred. She could keep house nicely; had the 
lady’s gift of sweeping both thoroughly and 
dustlessly; could cook and serve an artistic 
dinner. But she could not do these things in 


good looks were peculiarly dependent upon 
both of these conditions. When I add that 
she had the passionate heart of a young Juli- 
et, and loved her handsome husband, and that 
her handsome husband expected and appreci- 
ated both natural and artistic perfection in 
the woman he had chosen, you will perhaps 
understand her distraction when the “girl” 
left. She had early found that talking over 
the balcony with Romeo and getting breakfast 
for Romeo were two different things, that 
moonlight and stove-heat have wholly oppo- 
site effects upon the complexion. Still Ro- 
meo’s business hours (he was a retail mer- 
chant in a small village, and kept only one 
clerk) obliged her when deserted by her ser- 
vant to rise in haste, tuck her hair in a net, 
don a linen collar and print apron, and to pre- 
side at table in the same array. At such 
times Romeo read the paper, and Juliet suf- 
fered various secret miseries. 

This morning, when he had stepped back in 
hat and overcoat to kiss her as usual, he 
had playfully touched her hair and collar. 
‘*There’s something wonderfully mysterious 
in the fashions, Mollie. All the old ones 
make you ladies look plain, while all the 
new ones are becoming. Do be nice at dinner 
—that’s a good puss! Flaxman’ll be in town, 
and I shall bring him up.” 

The ‘‘good puss’’ had pulled away from 
him, had given him a look which—well, it re- 
minded him of something he had forgotten to 
tell her. 

“Tt’s too bad, Mollie. But he’ll expect it, 
youknow. I wish Icouldsend you somebody. 
I put an advertisement in the Journal last 
week, and I’ve hoped it would bring some one. 
Perhaps it will yet.”’ 

But Mrs. Lucas was considering a Julienne 
soup. Families in villages, if you must be 
told, don’t have soups and ‘‘courses” except 
upon great occasions. She secretly knew that 
Flaxman had at one time in his life lived upon 
bread and cheese. None the less she felt con- 
strained to make soup, have fowl, flesh, and 
fish in correct succession, with at least one or 
two of the proper wines. It all went with the 
peculiar bouquet of the table-talk when he 
was present. 

Well, there were wines and meats and 
fruits of the finest in the house, together with 
winter roses, and—yes, there was a good cook 
too; only Flaxman needed dressing for as 
well as cooking for. She had long ago di- 
vined that the artist would turn from Venus 
if she should present herself at a modern din- 
ner table in her loose robe and girdle. To- 
day he would probably be entertained by the 
cook in a tolerably correct copy of that an- 
tique costume. 

Still she had made heroic haste, secretly hop- 
ing todress. But at nine o’clock the countless 
drudgeries had done their work with her tem- 
per. She had still to go out for oysters, the par- 
lor fires were to be lit, the sitting-rooms were 
not touched, the fruit casks were to be opened, 
and the wood boxes were empty. 

Just then the door-bell rang. 

Finally she took off her cap and gloves, and 
giving her hair a smooth with her hands, she 
went to the door. 

It was a stranger, as she had supposed, a— 
Mrs. Lucas hovered between the words ‘‘lady” 
and ‘‘woman.” 

The stranger’s dress was good, but not 
stylish, being plain and short. Perhaps, 
therefore, Mrs. Lucas was the more struck by 
the picture-like face. The exquisite mouth, 
the fine large gray eyes, chin, cheek, and 
brow had the steadiness and finish of a clear 
engraving. There was a peculiar quiet gray 
tone about her altogether, which suggested 
culture instead of style and fashion—culture 
and strength. Half a dozen famous names 
suggested themselves. If the stranger had 
announced herself by either, Mrs. Lucas 

would not have felt unduly surprised. 

Justa little flustered, she threw open the 
parlor door, with it still open, apologized for 
the absence of fire, and was turning toward 
the sitting-room, when the stranger detained 
her. She displayeda bit of newspaper, which 
she must have had ready in her gloved hand. 


a lady’s toilette and in a lady’s temper, and her |- 


“TI am here in answer to this.” She handed 
her Mr. Lucas’s advertisement. 

Considering the woman’s face and air and 
her excellent English, Mrs. Lucas iooked at 
her in astonishment. ‘*There must be a mis- 
take; but you will come in, Miss—”’ 

‘Helen Truesdell." But,’ she added, hesi- 
tating “if you are not the Mrs. Lucas, or 
don’t wish a servant, I do not need to detain 
you.” 

“Tam the Mrs. Lucas—please come this 
way—and I do very much wish—only I think 
you don’t understand what style of help.” 

She looked back with a kind smile. She 
paused in surprise. Miss Truesdell had evi- 
dently started to follow, but had become pet- 
rified. With her head turned over her shoul- 
der, she stood looking into the parlor. The 
color had left her face. Her eyes had dila- 
ted; there was a strange expression in them— 
a look of consternation, with the hidden per- 
sonality flashing out through it. 

Mrs. Lucas waited a moment, then made 
the fact of her waiting manifest. Miss Trues- 
dell started, looked around her with a queer 
smile, and followed. 

“Do you yourself wish the place? I re- 
quire some one to do full and general house- 
work.”’ 

Miss Truesdell drew in her breath, as if it 
was an effort to speak. ‘‘I did—yes.”’ 

Mrs. Lucas paused a bit to privately won- 
der what was the history of this fine-looking 
woman, who naturally by this time should 
have been married or have gone into the higher 
class of employments. 

‘‘Well, Iam in pressing need of—an assist- 
ant.’? She could not to her say “servant,” 
as, without exception, she said to American 
girls, wishing, in these difficult instances, to 
at once define their relations with each other. 
“But I fear you must be accustomed to a set 
of duties in large establishments.” In a half- 
apologetic tone she went on to catalogue the 
duties of her ‘‘assistant.’’ 

Her listener rested her head upon her hand. 
She listened with far-away looks coming and 
going upon her face. ‘‘Yes,” she said, reflec- 
tively, “I understand. You wish a house- 
keeper; you wish to be free from care.” 

“IT could wish it, certainly, but I do not ask 
quite that. You are from—” 

Miss Truesdell here roused herself. ‘‘From 
twenty miles back in the country—from the 
township of Lyons—from a farm.” 

But Mrs. Lucas’s face was indicative of far- 
therinquiry. Miss Truesdell wenton. ‘You 
ought, of course, to hear, and I ought to add, 
that I have never been in service. But I am 
accustomed to housekeeping and to the care 
of guests—in my own station of life, of 
course,” she added, with a sudden gesture, 
whether of humility or bitterness Mrs. Lucas 
could not determine. “I may not give you 
entire satisfaction at first; but I understand 
the elemental, the chemical, principles of 
cookery, I have that appreciation of geomet- 
rical precision requisite for neatness and 
order, and I think I will promise moderate re- 
turns for hints toward whatever refinements 
you desire.” 

Mrs. Lucas smoothed the stare from her 
face as best she could. But might she not 
stare at “help”? that spoke of geometrical 
order and esthetics of housekeeping ? It was 
all so in keeping, however, with the strong, 
refined face that she could have no doubt of 
the stranger’s sanity; and she engaged her. 

Still an indefinable feeling—not curiosity 
—prompted her to one abrupt question: “But 
you are an educated woman?—pardon me if 
I call you Miss Helen.” 

**You are at liberty to address me in the 
usual way; I am, of course, simply ‘Helen’ 
to my mistress—or, indeed, the English 
‘Truesdell,’ if you prefer.’’ She said this, 
with indescribable quietness. Then she re- 
plied to the question. ‘I am somewhat ac- 
quainted with books—school-books and oth- 
ers; but I trust that does not incapacitate me 
for the duties of a servant.’’ 

‘‘Why do you need become a servant?” 
Mrs. Lucas longed to ask. But the ungloved 
hands, brown and not too small, confirmed 
the story of accustomed usefulness. 

But her own course as mistress toward such 
a servant presently embarrassed her. She 
rose—paused. She hesitated to take a woman 
with a brow asfine as Margaret Fuller’s, with 
such beautiful eyes, with such ‘‘expression” 
about face and figure, up the back stairs. 
‘Honor to whem honor is due,” she said to 
herself at last, with a thrill of fine self-scorn. 
She took Miss Truesdell up the front 
staircase, and made up her mind farther as 
she went. She allotted her one of the guest 
chambers, and, as cordially as if she were a 
guest, she assured her Mr. Lucas would have 
her trunks sent up from the stage office, and 
then, with a delicate attention or two, left 
her. 

Reaching the hall, she stopped at the still 
unclosed parlor door. She tried to look in 
with the stranger’s eyes. She saw nothing to 
hold a stranger’s gaze, unless it were those 
two portraits—portraits of her brother, Rolfe 
Guinness, and Fred’s sister, Clara Lucas. “It 
must have been Rolfe’s great eyes gleaming 
out of the dimness here. Flaxman did outdo 
himself with bub’s eyes. I dare say she would 
appreciate them.” 


dress. She hurried out. Her assistant was 
already there; had evidently discovered the 
back stairs for herself. She had picked up 
an apron and the broom, and was completing 
the sweeping; had evidently replenished the 
dying wood fire. Sweeping completed, she 
glanced at the clock, at the various prepara- 
tions for dinner, at the anxious mistress. “If 
I could hear the plan for dinner—” 

‘*Thank you;”’ and then Mrs. Lucas laugh- 
ed. ‘The truth is, I don’t know how to give 
orders to a—a woman that speaks correct 
English, Miss Truesdell.”’ 

‘Perhaps, were you to address me as ‘Hel- 
en,’ it would come easier.” 

‘*Pray allow me to call you Miss Truesdell,” 
said Mrs. Lucas in her sweetest tone. ‘And 
—well, if you could prepare the vegetables—’ 
She gave her the menu, the dinner hour, and 
the amount of leisure she personally craved. 
Miss Truesdell considered a moment, allot- 
ted the dressings, the salad, and the table to 
the mistress, professed herself quite equal to 
the balance, and giving her hair a little back- 
ward push, silently took possession of her 
kingdom. 

Mrs. Lucas watched her half an hour. At 
the end of the half hour she breathed a happy 
sigh. ‘‘She’s no mere girl—no mere piece of 
animated, muscular ignorance. For once, 
unless I’m in a dream, I have an intelligent, 
artistic woman to keep my house. But I fear 
it’s too good to last. 

No wonder she felt so. Every movement 
was as dainty as it was swift and sure; every 
question was that of a person educated, re- 
flective and refined. Moreover, it had all 
happened so suddenly. 

When she looked at the clock again, she 
smiled. The morning dead lock was straight - 
ened out, the kitchen in dainty order. There 
was an odor of fragrant roasts and savory 
steams, a sound of merry boilings and aromat- 
ic bubblings; sauces, salads, and creams were 
in readiness; the boutonnieres of roses were 
tied; and Miss Truesdell, if she didn’t know 
about the right wine-glasses, did know how 
to use a hammer, and had opened the fruit 
casks. 

Basting her laces in her dress, Mrs. Lucas 
considered a problem which had often troubled 
her friends in the little aristocratic village, 
where help was frequently obtained from farm- 
ers’ families—American girls, who generally 
rebelled against certain social demarkations 
common enough in cities. Mrs. Lucas, how- 
ever, had never sacrificed the coziness of her 
table; but even she hesitated to suggest to 
this Portia-like person that she was to take 
her meals by herself after her master and 
mistress had leisurely disposed of theirs. 

‘Dear me! I shall wish I hadn’t employed 
her, unless, indeed, in all matters she finds 
the ‘back stairs’ for herself. That was like a 
lady, I think.”’ 

The gray-eyed servant was in the dining- 
room re-tying a wayward flower when the 
mistress returned, lovely in her blue silk and 
soft laces, her blond hair disposed so as to 
show what a sweet Greuze face it was when 
allowed to be. Miss Truesdell looked at her 
a moment with an expression which rendered 
her, without any change of dress, quite as 
lovely, it being the admiring look of a sweet- 
natured, unenvious, and appreciative woman. 

Before this sweet look Mrs. Lucas blushed 
a little, and then she made her serving-woman 
a beautiful little bow of thanks. Presently 
she was relieved of certain little anxieties, 
for Miss Truesdell said, ‘‘Perhaps you would 
give me a few hints about the waiting, for I 
dare say I’m not au fait concerning the usages 
of a town table, and I would like to be—well, 
not awkward.” 

Mrs. Lucas directed explicitly. Still it was 
as one lady would show another the ways of 
some new, dainty art, and the while she 
thought to herself, ‘‘What a pleasure she 
seems to make of serving me, and what a 
pleasure, in turn, it would be to treat one’s 
servants thus!’? These relations would not be 
so troublesome if one might have ladies to be 
about one. I quite understand the English 
Lady Rose Mary Crawshay with her retinue 
of lady help; I quite envy her, too.’’ 

In fact, the field of domestic reform was 
swept by Mrs. Lucas’s quick brain while she 
waited. She wished she knew half a dozen 
women like this Helen Truesdell willing to go 
into kitchens. She believed that even among 
her own friends she could find half a dozen 
mistresses to correspond. 

“IT, who am called a most difficult mistress, 
after three hours of Helen Truesdell, am ready 
to declare that the ideal servant would speed- 
ily develop the ideal mistress.” 

As she sat there she resolved upon various 
tributes to her ideal servant—leisures, refined 
surroundings. Here she paused. 

She was much afraid of the name “‘reform- 
er.” She never became infected with sympa- 
thy with fancied evils. But facts exerted 
upon her their normalinfluence. In this in- 
stance, to refinement, education, skill, and a 
charming personality she was already ready 
to proffer eppreciation and courtesy, perhaps 
to take some brave steps toward following her 
instincts of justice. 

The dinner hour brought the master of the 
house, but no Flaxman. Another day, after 
such terrible cooking and dressing, Mrs. Lucas 


would as soon be alone, and tell her husband 
about their new serving-woman. 

Besides, this was Romeo himself. He kissed 
her twice with lover’s kisses, once for the 
beautiful table, once for her beautiful self, 
and was turning back his wristbands for spe- 
cial service as waiter, when Miss Truesdell 
came in with the soup. She behaved entire- 
ly like a well-bred servant; looked neither to 
the right nor left. Nevertheless, the master 
was surprised and the mistress uncomforta- 
ble. 

‘‘What! did the advertisement bring some- 
body after all? And an importation from 
Rome or Athens instead of green Erin! Who 
is she, Mollie?” 

‘‘Hush! she’s coming back. Fred, I’m go- 
ing to introduce you. It’s a shame, so!’ 

It was the most graceful of ceremonies upon 
the part of the Lucases. The master made a 
splendid bow, and in her pleasant eyes the 
young mistress showed her honor of a refined 
woman. But the servant did not come out of 
herself. By the manner of her response she 
expressed accurate knowledge of the accus- 
tomed limitations of her position, and Mrs, 
Lucas, after a moment, liked her none the 
less. 

She sat toying with her soup-spoon. ‘‘Fred,” 
she said, suddenly, ‘‘were you me wouldn't 
you ask her to have Flaxman’s place? I will 
wait upon table with her, just as when Clara 
is here and there is no girl, you know. She 
is altogether agreeable, I assure you. Should 
you mind?” 

‘‘I—bless you, no! it’s rather splendid in 
you, darling, if you feel so.” 

“TI believe I do feel so. If an intelligent 
and refined woman will come and keep house 
for me, I’m willing to do somewhat to keep 
the goods the gods provide. Is it to be all the 
same as if she were Bridget?’’ 

She struck her silver bell. The woman she 
meant to honor appeared. ‘Since we are 
alone,” began the mistress, sweetly, eliciting 
a flash from the gray eyes. She proceeded 
to the end of her sincere request, however. 

Miss Truesdell bowed slight thanks. ‘Will 
you kindly excuse me, Mrs. Lucas, if I prefer 
to keep clear of social embarrassments? My 
own sphere is so clearly lighted—permit me 
to remain in it.’’ 

‘Shades of the New England school- 
ma’ams!’’ exclaimed Fred, as she closed the 
door, ‘But how came you to blunder so, 
Mollie?” 

‘It wasn’t a blunder,” retorted Mollie, with 
crimsoning brow. ‘‘Of course I couldn’t and 
wouldn’t and mightn’t intimate that she was 
to sit at table with our guests. It would have 
been unkind to not have defined her position.” 


‘*Perhaps it would have been kinder to have 
let well enough alone,”’ said Fred, dryly. 

They had not a cozy dinner, though it was 
admirably served to them. Mollie wished she 
had let well enough alone. ‘‘Dear me!’ she 
broke out at last. ‘‘I don’t enjoy being wait- 
ed upon by my equals, after all? I’m ready 
to grant ignorance and obtuseness their use, 
and a good big place inthe world. Fred, only 
think what must be the feelings of that wo- 
man out in the kitchen! I am absolntely un- 
happy over it.”’ 

‘*Well, what is she there for, then?”’ 

Mrs. Lucas resolved to know. She could 
not believe it was a matter of mere money 
need. 

After Fred had gone she made herself es- 
pecially agreeable in the kitchen, under pre- 
tense of showing where things belonged. Miss 
Truesdell was tolerably sociable, but her fea- 
tures assumed the grand Roman cast possible 
to them the moment Mrs. Lucas approached 
the matter she had at heart. 

‘Now we are through, I believe. Let usad- 
journ to the sitting-room, and I'll make you 
acquainted with my flowers and book. The 
day is so stormy no one will be in, and we'll 
have a cozy evening.” 

Miss Truesdell excused herself; but her 
mistress looked so really hurt that she smooth- 
ed away her lofty expression. ‘‘I will confess 
that books, flowers, and a cozy evening exer- 
cise their normal temptations upon me; none 
the less I must decline your kindness, Mrs. 
Lucas.” 

‘‘Pray why? why in the name of good com- 
mon-sense?’? Her mistress went up to her, 
took her hand, looked searchingly up in her 
face. She knew she was getting off safe 
ground, knew she was not letting well enough 
alone; but her warm heart was too much for 
her. ‘ 
Miss Truesdell grew agitated. The tears 
clouded her eyes. Suddenly she smiled down 
into the pretty face of her young mistress. It 
was a kindly, conscious smile, as if she knew 
she was the stronger. 

I did not suppose you had so kind a heart. 
Believe me, I understand all about your pecu- 
liar difficulties. Believe, too, that I don’t feel 
very bitter when I tell you that the reason of 
my refusal may be found in your own words 
—‘no one will be in.’ Ah, don’t you see that 
if lama lady those words would send me 
back into my own place, even if I had been 
tempted out of it? Would you, Mrs. Lucas, 
go and sit in a room which you'd instinctive- 
ly leave if some one should enter?” 

Mrs. Lucas colored deeply. She answered 
frankly, however, ‘‘No, I wouldn't. But it 














“If it is Mrs. Lucas”—Mrs. Lucas assented— 


Flaxman suggested dinner, and dinner, 





would have been disappointed. To-day she 


shall not be so. You are not representative. 
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Exceptions make their own laws. I shall in- 
troduce my friends to you.” 

The taller woman’s smile grew tenderer 
still as she looked down into the brave, flash- 
ing eyes. An exclamation hovered upon her 
lip, ‘‘So like him, after all!” 

“] believe you,”’ she said. ‘But you could 
not comfortably. It would pain you to see 
me pained by the treatment I should receive. 

You would he pained to see me precipitate- 
ly retire, equally pained should I sit silent 
and unrecognized. I only speak this to de- 
fend the position I have taken. For myself, 
I settled all this before I took up this life. I 
don’t see why our American girls feelas they 
do. I should prefer to keep quite out of the 
way of slights and snubs. But—” and her 
tone grew merry, betraying what a delightful 
companion she could be—‘‘but I shall be most 
happy to receive you, Mrs. Lucas, to tender 
you the hospitalities of my own domain. I'll 
promise you, at any hour of the day, a good 
fire, a clean hearth, the easiest chair, and a 
sincere welcome.”’ 

‘Well, you’re right, perhaps,’’ said Mrs. 
Lucas at last. She accepted a chair by Miss 
Truesdell’s crackling fire as she spoke. ‘But 
why, since you are so grandly right and so 
grandly strong, are you here in my kitchen? 
You would be more truly in your own place 
as preceptress over in the seminary yonder.”’ 

“No; excuse me. I’m not at all diffusive. 
I like to think my own thoughts leisurely and 
to the end. I like employment for the hands 
and the consequent leisure it gives the brain. 
Besides, I have not developing force sufficient 
to warrant my taking other minds into my di- 
rection.” 

“But why are you here?’ persisted Mrs. 
Lucas. ‘*You’re accustomed to meeting your 
equals upon an equality, else you wouldn’t 
have such a stock of self-respect.” 

A warm color stole over Miss Truesdell’s 
cheek during the moment of silence. 

‘““As woman to woman now,” suggested Mrs. 
Lucas, archly. 

“Thank you. Well, as you've divined, 
there’s a little story, a simple one, however. 
I want some money. There is plenty todo at 
home, where, as you say, I do meet my equals 
upon an equality. But daughter’s work 
brings me no share in the rustic incomes. I 
have no interest in the sheep-folds and grana- 
ry bins; the daughters of a farmer seldom do 
have. Athome I can secure my wardrobe 
and books with difficulty. Once it was not a 
vital matter. Now, dear Mrs. Lucas, I am 
engaged to be married to a poor man. We 
don’t want to wait for years. I had meditat- 
ed seeking employment. I saw your adver- 
tisement. I concluded to come and keep 
house under your roof instead of my father’s, 
receive wages, and buy my beds, carpets, and 
china. Therefore behold me!” 

The sweetness and courage and eloquence 
lay in her smile and blush, and the way she 
raised her eyes to the other woman for sym- 
pathy. 

“This is very brave in you,’’ said Juliet, 
speaking in character. ‘‘Buit we women can 
do such things, and delight ourselves in them, 
when aman is worth it, can’t we? Only it 
wouldn’t be house-work I should choose.” she 
added, remembering hershort-comings, ‘‘He 
is poor, yousay. Well, there are places where 
it will do to be poor. You will go West, Miss 
Truesdell, and live in some noble rural neigh- 
borhood, and preserve your independence and 
simplicity to the end. Even were you rich, I 
should like you to do so. Society does make 
such another woman of the best of us.” 

‘Tries, maybe, but does not always com- 
pletely succeed.” 

Mrs. Lucas smiled. ‘Ah, you mistake 
me. I am ambitious for me and mine. I 
don’t allow my own family to practice the 
idealities, I assure you. I admire, in the ab- 
stract, such womenas you. But mind, were 
you my sister or cousin, I would—I don’t know 
what I wouldn’t do before I’d permit you to 
take such a brave, simple course—and for a 
poor man too!” 

Miss Truesdell looked at her with sudden 
keenness. She finished the long measurement 
with asigh. ‘Safe only so long as I remain 
‘a woman in the abstract!’ ”’ 

It was stormy, and ‘“‘noonecamein.”? The 
mistress in full dress sat with her serving-wo- 
man before the ruddy kitchen fire, and had the 
“cozy evening.’? There is such a thing as 
falling into friendship as well as love, and it 
had happened to Mrs. Lucas. As she chatted 
she resolved upon various impracticable chiv- 
alries toward the sweet and noble stranger. 
She summed them up vehemently. ‘We will 
keep house together like friends. Her society 
would reconcile me to an hour or two in the 
kitchen daily. I will arrange to give her 
leisure and good toilettes. It might often be 
80 among women of refinement. The rich 
women might often thus serve a poorer friend 
with home, culture, and society.” 


Meantime Miss Truesdell was hearing of fa- 
ther and mother Lucas and father and mother 
Guinness, of sister Clara Lucas and of brother 
Rolfe Guinness. Concerning these latter Mrs. 
Lucas waxed earnest. “I wish you conld see 
Clara. Itis such a feast of color—rose and snow 
and gold and blue—and then to have Rolfe 
beside her! But come with me and I will show 
you their pictures.’? Miss Truesdell was taken 


haps, of certain dark splendors as “brother 
Rolfe” was pointed out, but she preferred to 
stand before Clara’s picture. This ‘‘Clara” 
to her proved to be scarcely the daughter of 
the morning which Mrs. Lucas had described; 
nevertheless she gazed at her with long curi- 
osity. ‘His ‘Clara’ was a Clara Lucas, then;”’ 

**And is there not a little love-story to tell?” 
She indicated Rolfe’s portrait, and turned to- 
ward Mrs. Lucas. 

**No, there isn’t, lam sorry to say. There 
ought to be. But Rolfe is so—so—well, so 
shockingly himself. He is poor, is nothing 
but an insurance agent. He'll be here Christ- 
mas, and you'll see him. Now Clara has a 
fortune. She is lovely as you see, and—well, 
she certainly appreciates my lordly brother. 
But he—oh, Miss Truesdell, he has engaged 
himself to a girl that nobody knows or can 
know—a country girl. Pardonme. But don’t 
expect me togo on. I exclaim sometimes 
—lI never can discuss it. I never have al- 
lowed Rolfe himself to say two words to me; 
I don’t even know hername. My only broth- 
er! and Clara Fred’s only sister! Can’t you 
see what ashame it is, Miss Truesdell ?”’ 

Miss Truesdell assured her of hersympathy 
as they went out. But in the hall she missed 
her handkerchief. She returned. Shutting 
the door, she groped around and found it. 
Then she hurriedly went up to Rolfe Guin- 
ness’s portrait. She looked straight up into 
the gray black eyes. There was a very happy, 
merry light in her own. ‘You were right, 
Rolfe. Iam a woman after her own heart. 
And what if I let her find it out now that such 
an odd thing has happened ?” 

She leaned forward, and pressed her cheek 
to the picture, and went out again. 

She had fully intended to never sit down in 
the Lucas sitting-rooms; but her mistress, 
cozily ensconced in a favorite chair, pushed 
an easy seat toward her so pleasantly it was 
difficult to refuse without rudeness. While she 
lingered they heard the gate. 

“So early! Dear me! Won't you please 
put the tea-kettle on, Miss Truesdell ?”’ 

Miss Truesdell was busy with water pail 
and dipper, when she heard Mrs. Lucas out 
in the hall give a cry of surprise and gladness. 
She distinguished three laughing voices. The 
next moment she saw them coming in—Mr. 
Lucas, and behind him her mistress with her 
two hands clasped around the arm of a tall fel- 
low in furs and overcoat. 

She considered the group with wide eyes. 
She trembled and felt faint. Then she went 
on pouring the water; but she poured it upon 
the floor instead of in the tea-kettle. 

‘*What am I to do ?”” 

She set her tea-kettle in the stove softly. 
She softly crossed the floor. But before she 
could get the door closed it had happened: the 
newcomer had turned his eyes full upon her. 

He stared. Then he stepped toward her. 

Her dignity forsook her then. She cowered 
down, shut her eyes, and screamed out merri- 
ly, like a child caught at some rare mischief. 

“Helen! Why, Helen Truesdell—here!”’ 

As she saw her serving-woman clasped in 
her brother’s arms, Mrs. Lucas felt a hyster- 
icky sensation creep over her. But she com- 
prehended, nevertheless. She swallowed 
down one feeling after another as fast as she 
could. Still her smile was a little lacking in 
“sweetness and light” as Miss Truesdell shyly 
reached out her hand, clinging with the other 
to Rolfe’s overcoat sleeve. ‘‘I didn’t know it 
was his sister’shouse! I didn’t know that she 
was a Mrs. Lucas at all, or that the ‘Clara’ 
was a Clara Lucas! It wasno deep-laid plan. 
Only I will not—no, I will not give you back 
what I have won to-day, Mrs. Lucas!”’ 


Rolfe Guinness could not understand, of 
course; but he put his arms around his tremb- 
ling Helen again, and looked daggers at his 
sister, while she made sure of her reply; and 
Helen could hardly get a hand again to give 
her, when her mistress said, ‘‘Well, this is 
pretty good—only it almost takes my breath 
away. Still, Miss Truesdell,’’ and she laugh- 
ed here, ‘‘Iam glad you're in the family, to 
have and to hold, for I’ve expected you to 
vanish every minute.”’ She had gradually 
approached; and she ended now by putting 
her arms around thetwo. The petty romance 
was not to be resisted by Juliet. As for Romeo, 
he looked at the group and softly whistled. 
The kitchen fire went out, the bubbling tea- 
kettle ceased its song, the water stole quite 
across the floor, but nobody minded. The 
serving-woman had become a guest along with 
Rolfe, and there was, of course, nobody to at- 
tend to such matters, until at last Mrs. Lucas 
took Fred by the arm and led him thither, 
and closed the door behind them. 

Miss Truesdell fell to trembling again the 
moment she was left alone with Mrs. Lucas’s 
brother. ‘Don’t blame me, Rolfe! You 
know I never could have done it had I known!” 
“Blame you! bless you and sister for two 
good women, is all Ihavetosay, Helen. You 
wouldn’t have found each other out so we!! in 
years. Of course I don’t quite fancy—but as 
it is’’—Happy lips met in the happiest of kiss- 
es. 

You see, it was too good to last. Such good 
fortune doesn’t happen to kitchens and such 
every-day matters. The ideal servant and the 
ideal mistress met and parted the same day. 
Nevertheless a cozy time followed. The 


mas. Then Mrs. Rolfe Guinness went into a 
house of her own; and her own had no lacks. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


A GOOD STORY SPOILED. 


The Lexington (Ky.) Gazette heartlessly 
spoils a thrilling story which recently came 
from that city. It says: “One dark night, 
not long ago, a burglar entered a private resi- 
dence on Broadway. On ascending one flight 
of stairs he observed a light in a chamber, and 
while deliberating what to do, a large woman 
suddenly descended upon him, seized him by 
the throat, pushed him down through the hall, 
and forced him into the street before he had 
time to think. ‘Heroic Repulse of a Burglar 
by a Woman,’ was the way the story was told 
the next day. But when friends called and 
congratulated her upon her courage, she ex- 
claimed, ‘Good gracious! I didn’t know it was 
aburglar. If I had I should been frightened 
todeath. I thought it was my husband come 
home drunk and I was determined he shouldn’t 
stay in the house in that condition. ’” 


HUMOROUS. 


Ways that are dark—unlighted streets. 

When a man marries for money, it is more 
appropriate to speak of his spending the money- 
moon, 

They say that Vinnie Ream warbles like a 
canary. She ought to sing well, there are 
twenty choirs in a ream. 

“Ts this the Adams House?” asked a stranger 
of a Bostonian. ‘‘Yes,’’ was the reply, ‘it’s 
Adam’s House until you get to the roof, then 
it’s eaves.” 

An Irish editor says that ‘a child was run 
over in the street by a wagon three years old 
and cross-eyed, with pantalets on, which nev- 
er spoke afterward.”’ 

“Idiot!” exclaimed a lady recently, coming 
out of the theatre, as a gentleman accidentally 
stepped on her trailing skirt. ‘‘Which one of 
us?’’ blandly responded the man. 

“Tf a man bequeathed youa hundred dollars 
would you pray for him?” asked a Sunday 
school teacher of one of the pupils. ‘*No, but 
I’d pray for another just like him,” was the 
quick reply. 

A Columbia professor, reproving a youth 
for the exercise of his fists, said, ‘‘We fight 
with our heads here.’’ The youth considered, 
and replied that butting wasn’t considered fair 
at his last school. 

‘John, John, wake up. There’s a burglar 
in the house!” said the wife. John sat upright 
in the bed, and began to spell. ‘Burglar, 
b-u-r-g-l-a-r, burglar” and he rolled over, wait- 
ing for a harder word. 

‘*‘What in the world are you carrying that 
hataboutfor?”? ‘*Why, don’t yousee? Cap- 
ital idea for a windy day. Suppose the one 
I have on should blow away, then see how 
convenient to have another one to put on!”’ 

An Irishman having jumped into the water 
to save a man from drowning, received a six- 
pence from the rescued man as a reward. 
Looking first at the sixpence, and then at the 
man, he exclaimed, ‘‘Faith, I’m over paid for 
the job!” 

Fond mother—‘‘John, do look at that child; 
it has your watch in its mouth and will swal- 
low it!”? John (who is a bachelor brother-in- 
law, and very fond of babies)—‘‘Oh, don’t be 
the least alarmed. I’ve got hold of the chain. 
It can’t go far.’’ Tableaux. 

The reason Bowen does not appear in the 
Beecher trial is said to be because he is so busy 
getting advertisements that he can’t stop to 
waste his time in the court room. ‘True in- 
wardness”’ with him means lots of ‘‘ads.” on 
the inside pages of the /ndependent. 

A dying Covington woman asked that her 

bonnet, which she had never worn, might be 
placed on the table at her side. Her request 
was complied with, and after gazing long and 
sadly at the thing of flowers and ribbons, she 
remarked in a mournful whisper, ‘‘I shall nev- 
er see it again,” and soon after breathed her 
last. 
A man was describing to Douglas Jerrold the 
story of his courtship and marriage—how his 
wife had been brought up in a convent, and 
was on the point of taking the veil, when his 
presence burst on her enraptured sight, and 
she accepted him as her husband. Jerrold lis- 
tened to the end of the story, and then re- 
marked, ‘‘She simply thought you better than 
nun.”’ 











Veantiful French Oil Chromos, size 9x11 

Taounted ee eed framing, sent postpaid 
for ONE OLLAR._ Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For ~ 4 


ulars sendstamp. Address F. P. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
U 
WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class facili- 
ties for its accomplishment. Dissecting material 
abundant; rig and clinical advantages unsur- 
assed. MARY H. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 
ng Sec’y, 338 W. Washington St., Chicago. 25—tf 


EALTH LIFT. 


THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minutes once a Day. 








Doubles the Strength in Three Months, 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND !NVICORATES, 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion. 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigate, or send for full particulars, 
HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E 24th St., New "ork. 








into the parlor. She was duly conscious, per- 


two ladies kept house together until Christ- 


Dr. NICHOLS’ 
2 Wrought 
Iron 
Furnace. 


INVENTED BY 
Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, 
Editor of Boston Journal of 
Chemistry. 

Valuable information 
“ upon the subject of heating 
contained in our new Pam- 
: phiet. Sent to any address 
i upon application. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
Haverhill, Mass., and 14 Bedford Street, Boston. 
23—4t 











WANTED. 


By a lady M. D. a situation as assistant physician 
in an Insane Hospital. Has had practical experi 
ence in such an institution, and can furnish the best 
of testimonials as to character and ability. Address 
M. D., this office, 23—It 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 

FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, contaihing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room. gas, &c , &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a zery desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15.000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 


Family Favorite 
™ SEWING 
MACHINE! 

















Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense ny! and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is so SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2, 


runs without noise, 1nd is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE Co., 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street. 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes, 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL QUEEN, [50 cts], DANIEL, (50 cts], BEL- 
SHAZZAR'S FEAST, [50 cts], FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], Pronic, [$1 00], HAYMAKERS, [$1.00], CULPRIT 
Fay, [$1.00], MUSICAL ENTHUSIAST, [50 cts], WIN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00]. ay be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 
Winner’s Band of Four. $1.00. 
Masical Garland, Violin, Piano acc’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ “ $2.50 
Violin Amusements, $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 


Sold by all the principal music dealers. Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N, Y. 
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“ Hear: for I will speak of excellent thingy.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind orBleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Ulcerations. Hemorrhage 


POND'S| "tines, towets, Kianeys,” 


EXT RACT Womb, &c. Congestions, 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism, 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ lids. Inflammation of the Ova- 
Remedy, for| Tiles. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 
Internal and Varicose Veins. Sore 
External Use. Nipples. 








POND’S EXTRACT is forsale by all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all D: i 
— and everybody who has ever 


Pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new College 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills, and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 
tical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
to all the matriculants. Address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN 








Ladies, Read This! 


BUY THE PATENT 


GEM SKIRT SUPPORTER. 


EALTH. COMFORT and EASE com-<- 
bined with STYLE and FASHION, 


THIS SUPPORTER 


can be worn with or without a 
corset or with your own favor- 
ite corset. It takes the weight 
and pressure of the cloth 
from the waist and hips, | 
ives perfect freedom and ease 
othe person. It pleases ev- 
ery one who wears them. A 
proved and recommended by 
all Physicians. 
ly Agents wanted in ev- 

ery city and town. 


PRICE 50 CTS. 
Sample and Circular mailed on receipt of price 
and two stamps. 


Minor & Grannis, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


yaw HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 
Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $2. 


POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. Specimen 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly,in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. ddress 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 








FA pg Cheap: Good: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, for their PAMPHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in man 

States at a tremendous reduction from publishers’ 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR, M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. M. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
tuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2, No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One examin- 
ation decides the cure. 17—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Boston 
‘ 








A few doors from Tremont Street. 


Ga Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
clonal shill and long experience in the ad 
Treatment and Cure of al} Diseases. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 


MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THRE EUROPEAN PLAN, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ew” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 


Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 











North College Avenue and 2ist St., Phila. 
17—8t 


well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


Woman's Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 


Nos. 128 and 129 8 d Av corn 
Sth Street, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmary ane 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sece 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Blackwell, 
138s d Av « New York City 
ly Jan. 














ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CrrcULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 
General ene Advertising Agent, 
106 WASHINGTON St., BOSTON. 









POPE'S $5 
RIFLE AIR PISTOL, 


RECOMMENDED BY THE BEST GUN DEALERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Shoots Darts or Slugs Perfectly Accurate. 
From the ~ctnmnaes Wing Shot of America”’: 
LKHART, ILL , March 2, 1875. 
eevee It it is cheap and serviceable. It is a good 
oa for ladies’ and gentlemen’s amusement, and I 
would advise any one desiring to become a good 
shot to practice with it. ours Ln 
Capt. A. H. BOGARDUS. 

Each pistol is put up in a neat box with 6 darts, 6 
targets, and 100 slugs, together with ramrod, shoul- 
der re-t and a combined claw and wrench. 

Price compete $5.00. Nickel-plated $6.00. Sent 
by express C, O. D., with privilege to examine. or by 
mail on receipt of price and 35 cts for postage. 

POPE BROSB., 
M’f'rs, 45 High Street, Boston. 


14—10¢ 
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FROU-FROU LETTERS-—-NO. 5. 
BY ELIZA 8. TURNER. 


[From Miss Frou-Frou herself. | 

Mr. Epitor.—You needn’t think I don’t 
know all about those letters; and they needn't 
think that because they changed my name to 
Frou-Frou I don’t know whom they mean. I 
intended to treat them with silent contempt, 
and then I changed my mind. 

Very well, suppose Iam frivolous; who has 
ever tried to teach me anything better? Did 
my mother, when my earliest notion of a 
model parent was a being that spent all 
her time in buying and embroidering and 
ruffling and scalloping things for me to 
wear? When those “early lessons,” you 
know, that are to sink into youthful 
minds, were five rebukes for spoiling my 
elothes, to one for any other kind of nauti- 
ness? Did my aunties, when they talked so 
much about proper for little girls, and im- 
proper for little girls, and so little about Right 
and Wrong for human people? If they had said 
“right and wrong,’’ I think they could have 
made something of me; but there’s nothing in 
a child that can understand you when you say 
“proper.” Well, did my uncles, when they 
brought me trinkets, and asked what I would 
take for my curls, and called me an out-and- 
out woman, and told mother that in a few 
years more I should be turning the heads of all 
the young meninthe county ? Did my broth- 
ers, when I wanted to learn with them and 
play with them, and they snubbed me off 
from this, and shamed me out of that, under 
pain of being called a tom-boy? Did my 
father, when the phrenologist told him I had 
quite a mechanical faculty, and he said—‘‘If 
she’d only been a boy?’’ Did even old Dr. 
Capsicum, when, instead of explaining things 
to me, as he took the pains to do for that 
young gentleman, he stalked off growling that 
girls always had been fools and he feared al- 
ways would be ? 

And as for my Maggie and Madame Lacou- 
turiere, why didn’t they try telling me that I 
was overworking them, and not go off and 
complain to the papers ? I never did their kind 
of work, and how can I realize what is enough 
er too much? And as for people generally, 
if they want sense from me, why don’t they 
talk sense tome? If anybody I meet would 
act as if they expected something in me, they 
would be more likely to find it. 

Now I am going to say something old-fash- 
foned, perhaps you'll laugh; I don’t care. If 
my gentlemen friends think I am satisfied 
with the kind of treatment they give me, they 
are mistaken. When they talk about silken 
eyelashes, and beauty’s sway, and hands that 
eught not to do anything, I know it.is what 
I dressed for, and what I came for, and yet I 
feel there is an insult in it somewhere, and 
wonder why I lay myself open to such treat- 
ment. Can you tell why? Can anybody ? 
Unless it is that everybody must do something, 
and that is the only thing I know how to do. 
Now Iam in earnest; I don’t want to bea 
fool; I don’t like to look like an Aztec; I won’t 
wear my hair banged any more—the style’s 
going out anyhow. But in very earnest, what 
am I to do? Suppose Iam a goldfish in a 
globe, and up you all come with your criti- 
cisms, and one says, ‘*What a frivolous life, 
to be forever dressed up in your red and gold, 
and forever on exhibition—why don’t you be 
useful ?”? And another says, ‘‘What a selfish 
life, to loll about all day, and rely on others 
to bring you fresh water, and move you out 
of the sun, and drop your food into your 
mouth; why don’t you be independent?” 
And another says, ‘‘What an unnatural life— 
don’t you know that when yon feel so lan- 
quid, and have to come to the top to gasp, 
there must besomething wrong? Why don’t 
you develop ?” 

Very well, Dr. C— (for you know I am 
talking chiefly to you) suppose I have a mis- 
giving that air and water are scarce where I 
live, and that somewhere there must be food 
that would suit me better than these wafers, 
What am Ito do about it? If I leap from 
my globe, I can’t live on the carpet, and I 
don’t see that you have provided me with a 
river. In plain words, suppose I take off my 
ehignon and high heels and paniers and artifi- 
eials and illusions and make a guy of myself 
generally; that would be to give up parties and 
operas and attentions from gentlemen, and ac- 
quaintance with girls in my own set; it would 
be to leap from an element where I gasp, into 
one where I should die; for canI live cut off 
from association with people of my own age 
and kind? Could you? 

Now I have only one more word to say; it 
is not only cruel but foolish to blame a per- 
son for doing ill, until you are ready to show 
her how to do better. 

Frovu-Frovu (as you call me), 


“GIVE IOWA ONLY HER LAURELS.” 


“Give Iowa her Laurels” is the heading of 
an article in the Journat of May 22, and it 
contains a statement credited to Mrs. Liver- 
more, as follows: 

“In Iowa provisions have been put into the 
Code, which make women absolutely equal 
legally with men, save that the man alone votes 
and serves on juries.” 

Unfortunately this isnot quite true. In the 
_ guardianship of their children husband and 
wife are equal partners; and married women 


may sue and defend at law as if unmarried. 
But we still cling to that barbarous custom 
of breaking up the home if the husband dies. 
Sec. 2440 of the latest Revised Code says: 


‘One-third in value of all the legal or equi- 
table estates in real property, possessed by 
the husband at any time y oer the marriage, 
which have not been sold on execution or any 
other judicial sale, and to which the wife has 
made no relinquishment of her right, shall be 
set apart as her property in fee simple, if she 
survivehim. The same share of the real estate 
of a deceased wife shall be set apart to the 
surviving husband. The estates of dower and 
curtesy are hereby abolished. 

Sec. 2455. If the intestate leave no issue 
one half of his estate shall go to his parents, 
and the other half to his wife.” 


The whole joint property is the husband’s 
estate, and to be administered as such, in case 
he dies. But if the wife dies, no legal notice 
is taken of her death. 

If a husband and wife really wish to make 
their property interests equal, the only way 
they can do so under our present statutes, is 
to have one-half of their whole estate invested 
in the name of the wife. 

A friend of mine, whose deceased husband 
owned land in Texas, has told me that by the 
laws of that State she receives one-half of it. 
So, in that respect, the Lone Star sheds a ray 
of light by which our proud Hawkeye State 
may yet see the better way. 

All honor to Iowa for all her just decrees; 
but let us also give what is due to our sister 
States. Lizzie B. Reap. 

Algona, Iowa, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND THE CENTENNIAL, 


The opposition of Woman Suffragists to the 
inconsistency of a Centennial celebration by a 
country which denies to one-half of its citizens 
any voice in the government, awakens gener- 
al attention and comment. It will be inter- 
esting to note the tone of the Press in the fol- 
lowing extracts: 
One of the many wings of the Woman Suf- 
frage party, or combination, or whatever it is, 
objects to the celebration of the Centennial of 
American Independence for the patriotic rea- 
son that ‘this Government is unjust, cruel, 
mean to women,’’ and asks, through Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, ‘‘Why contribute anything to 
crown its hundred years, every single one of 
which has been used by every State to impose 
conditions of subjugation and humiliation 
upon women?” Mrs. Stone certainly is not 
bound to contribute to the Centennial any 
more than Mr. Stone. In point of fact, look- 
ing over the products of the first century of 
the Republic, and recognizing the shrieking 
sisterhood as one of them, Mr. Stone would 
be pardoned for refusing to have part or lot in 
it.—Chicago Tribune. 

Mr. Blackwell and Lucy Stone are dead 





against the Centennial because Woman bas not 
the ballot. She ought to vote, if she wants to, 
but since the majority of men, and women 
too for that matter, are opposed, we don’t see 
how getting into a pet and refusing to play at 
celebrating the Centennial will help the mat- 
ter. Old Father Time won’t stop to mind 
them, but will jog on his patient pathway, 
leaving them scolding by the wayside.—Bos- 
ton News. 

The Woman Suffrage anniversary meetings 
were not very fully attended, and were made 
laughable by the protest of Lucy Stone and 


Mr. Blackwell against centennial celebrations 
—laughable, I mean, in view of the fact 
that they held a centennial tea-party in De- 
cember, 1873, and put the proceeds thereof 
into the Woman Suffrage treasury. In a 
more serious light, this attitude of the friends 
of Suffrage for women is a bad one, and will 
only prejudice the cause, which has already 
suffered from the political blunders of some 
of its leading advocates, as well as from the 
whole Beecher business, which has done great 
harm to the cause in many ways. It is per- 
fectly idle to expect that the women of Ameri- 
ca will hold back from centennial celebrations, 
nor ought they to be advised to that. The 
independence of the United States is a great 
fact, for which one sex ought to be as grateful 
as the other. So, too about “taxation with- 
out representation,’’ a phrase which, applied 
to the women of Massachusetts, is as unlike 
the phrase that Sam Adams and his friends 
used so much, as can well be conceived. Yet, 
in spite of all the hindrances and follies of the 
Woman Suffrage movement, it does actually 
go forward, from one year to another, and 
makes an increasing number of converts 
among women themselyes.—/’. B. Sanborn in 
Springfield Republican, 

This Woman Suffrage business is getting to 
be a little tedious. It hurts the Globe to the 
heart to be compelled to speak harshly of an 


attempt at reform which has so much to com- 
mend it, but which is being ruthlessly slaugh- 
tered in the house of its friends, sat upon and 
smothered by those who have undertaken to 
nourish and sustain it. There was never yet 
a cause that suffered so shamefully from the 
stupidity and impracticability of its advocates. 
They have made it a burden and a reproach, 
instead of a blessing anda hope. The Globe 
had occasion, a few days ago, to comment 
upon the utterances of some of the leaders of 
the Suffrage movement, in connection with 
the Lexington Centennial celebration. There 
was no joy for them in that event, but a pall 
was spread over the face of nature and man 
liad been made in vain, because women were 
not voters. They considered our civiliza- 
tion a failure, and our system of government 
a great mistake, because their hobby of Wo- 
man Suffrage had not yet been engrafted into 
the constitutions of the States and the Nation. 
How is it possible for a cause to prosper and 
gain friends and favor, that is championed by 
such stupid and unreasonable people? That 
same centennial nonsense has given Woman 
Suffrage a set-back from which it will not 
easily recover. Year after year the Woman 
Suffragists meet, and what do their meetings 
amount to? There is absolutely nothing in 
the proceedings of any of their conventions 
and anniversaries that thinking people would 
care toread. Their resolutions are repetitions 
of the old platitudes, varying only in the 





greater or less stupidity of their expression, 
and their speeches are renewals of the old 
tiresome talk, which has become so dolefully 
monotonous. When they are not quarreling 
among themselves their proceedings are cut 
and dried in such a manner as to make them 
utterly uninteresting, and to shut out the pos- 
sibility of evoking any new ideas. The Globe, 
as a true friend of the cause of Woman’s 
progress, as a newspaper which earnestly de- 
sires to see the women of the land put in pos- 
session of all the rights and privileges that 
can possibly consist with their desires and ca- 
pacities, is inexpressibly pained by the man- 
ner in which the self-constituted leaders of 
the Woman Suffrage movement throw away 
their chances and prejudice the people against 
the cause which they attempt to advocate. 
It cries out in bitterness of heart, and longs 
for the time when some really earnest, brilliant 
and practical woman, with brains and a will 
to back her, shall enter the arena, and deliver 
some truthful and telling blows for her sex, 
casting aside the stuffed clubs which have so 
long been uselessly employed. But her sis- 
ter Suffragists would be sure to smother her, 
or adjourn to get rid of her.—St, Louis Globe. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS AND THE CENTENNIAL. 

The meetings of the Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation are always among the liveliest held in 
Anniversary Week. There are no new griev- 
ances and no new speakers, but the old 
speakers attack the old grievances with undi- 


minished fervor, and the audience which heard 
the whole thing last year hears it over again 
this year with a degree of interest and enthu- 
siasm which is very refreshing. A singular 
new feature entered into the meetings of 
Tuesday. It was expressly announced in the 
Call, that it was the duty of women to rebuke 
the Centennial celebrations, which of course 
the Association promptly proceeded to do. 
The precise occasion for this rebuke we will 
not attempt to explain. One would need to 
hear the vague but fervid eloquence of the 
speakers of Tuesday afternoon to understand 
it, and possibly even that might not be suffi- 
cient. At all events a resolution was passed 
calling upon the women of the country to 
withhold their influence from the Philadelphia 
Centennial Celebration, ‘‘because this Gov- 
ernment exercises over women the same tyr- 
anny in form and in fact which George LI. 
exercised over the colonists.... It is cer- 
tainly not fit that women should volunteer to 
give homage and help to this Government, 
which smites them as George III. did the colo- 
nists.’’ We very much fear that the average 
American woman is only half awake to the 
‘tyranny’? under which she lives. The la- 
dies of our acquaintance all appear to be lead- 
ing very happy and comfortable lives, and we 
should never have dreamed that they were 
“smitten’’ by the Government in so dreadful a 
manner as this resolution describes. There 
was, by the way, quite an interesting passage 
in the proceedings before. this resolution was 
introduced. Mr. Garrison was speaking, and 
had just declared with his usual vigor that it 
was a falsehood to say that women don’t want 
the ballot, and that because a few of them 
don’t, is no reason why they should all be 
disfranchised, when a voice was heard from 
the audience. The voice wanted to know 
whether Mr. Garrison honestly and squarely 
believed that if every woman in Massachu- 
setts over eighteen years of age were asked 
the question, ‘‘Do you wish Woman Suffrage 
or not?” the majority would say ‘‘Yes,” and 
Mr. Garrison, after a moment’s reflection, ad- 
mitted that he didnot. This admission is val- 
uable, because it indicates that the Woman 
Suffragists command only a minority of their 
own sex, and therefore there is a chance that 
the Philadelphia celebration may be permitted 
to go on, and that it will not altogether lack 
the charm and brilliancy which the presence 
of women would impart. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Woman Suffragists propose to stay away from 
Philadelphia. So far from that, they propose 
to have an exhibition of their own, which 
with all due respect might be denominated ‘‘a 
side show.”’ Mrs. Stone, who introduced and 
advocated the above resolution, proposed that 
the women should go to Philadelphia, and 
“hire a room near the Centennial building,” 
and write the statutes of the land, from Maine 
to California, which bear upon women, and 
then have Mrs. Foster and Miss Smith, with 
the old cart which was seized, to “point out 
and explain the handwriting on the wall.” 
The suggestion is charmingly unique, and 
the performance, if it were to come off accord- 
ing to the programme, would certainly ‘‘draw.” 
If we might be permitted the suggestion, it 
would be more effective if Mr. Barnum’s Hip- 
podrome horse car could be secured for the 
occasion; the statutes in question could be in- 
scribed on the vehicle, and a little staging 
might be built on each side for Mrs. Foster 
and Miss Smith to occupy, while a man on 
the rear platform could ring the huge bell ad- 
justed within. Nothing, we will venture to 
say, could cause more intense enjoyment to 
the Philadelphia gamins than such a specta- 
cle as this. 

It is not easy to write soberly of a crusade 
so preposterous as this of the Woman Suffra- 
gists against the Centennial, or of a sugges- 
tion so ludicrous as this made by Mrs. Stone. 
It must be apparent to people of average 
judgment and sound sense that the cause of 

oman Suffrage is hindered rather than help- 
ed by such folly. There is a slight suspicion 
of insincerity about it, too; for was there not 
a Woman’s Centennial Tea Party last year, 
and did not the Suffrage Association pocket 
the proceeds? Ifa Centennial celebration is 
a shame and an outrage in 1876 what was it 
in 1874?—Boston Daily Journal. 

SOME THOUGHTS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of New 
England has held another of its annual meet- 
ings; reported very little progress, had its 
usual discussions, and adjourned. We find 
each year about the same speakers on the 
platform, very much the same audience be- 
fore them, the same ideas reiterated with 
very little variation in the manner, and a set 
of resolutions adopted which vary only in 
growing more violent with the increasing acer- 
bity of the advocates of the cause, who meet 
with very little encouragement to keep them 
in good temper. It seems almost like one of 
those societies of which we have read, whose 
members never add to their number, but are 
sworn to keep up their meetings till the last 
survivor perishes. It is not a little discourag- 
ing to the cause of Woman Suffrage that it 
seems to be making so little headway and 





gaining so few converts, with all its zealous 
proselyting. These meetings and discussions, 
which are so very much alike from year to 


| year, may possibly be working an effect upon 


public opinion, and the results may be seen 
more plainly by and by. 

We think that this reform, if it is to be 
called so, labors under one very serious dis- 
advantage, and that is the indiscretion of its 
advocates. These ladies protest too much,and 
are a little apt to make themselves ridiculous 
by their extravagant statements. No cause 
can afford to subject itself to ridicule, for 
nothing kills quicker. It isa very common 
claim, in fact the burden of speeches and res- 
olutions at these meetings and conventions, 
that women are the abject slaves of the tyrant 
man, in consequence of their not possessing 
the right to vote. Now everybody with any 
domestic or social experience knows that this 
is absurd. There is really in these days no 
more subjection of women to men than there 
is of men to women, and where man chances 
to be the subject and woman the tyrant, the 
former finds precious little advantage in his 
right of Suffrage. Nothing is gained by mak- 
ing representations which the common expe- 
rience refutes. Some unjust legal discrimina- 
tions came down to us from the feudal times, 
and not all of them have yet been weeded 
from our statute books, but great progress 
has been made in the last few years in nearly 
all the States. The work should be complet- 
ed and possibly it would be hastened if women 
were voters. We do not pretend to deny 
that, but a mistake is made in representing 
these wrongs as much greater than they real- 
ly are. Women are perhaps at some disad- 
vantage in the matter of employment and 
wages, but this is a matter which Sufirage 
would not rectify and which cannot be reach- 
ed by legislation. 

One of the strongest arguments of the ad- 
vocates of Woman Suffrage is that it is not 
right to tax the property of women, so long 
as they are not directly represented in the 
government; but this is altogether overstated. 
The tax is laid upon their property, which 
derives every benefit from the security and 
protection of the law which it would if they 
voted. If their argument were altogether 
good, then children with inherited property 
and aliens who own large amounts, enjoying 
the benefits of our laws and government,should 
be exempt from taxation or allowed to vote. 
Not only that, but the man with $100,000 sub- 
ject to taxation should have ten times as many 
votes as the man with $10,000, or should not 
be taxed any more. Itis not property that 
votes, but citizens. 

It is claimed that laws are “cruel and 
mean,” as Lucy Stone expresses it, towards 
women. Now aresensible people to be told 
that our legislation is directly intended to 
degrade and belittle Woman andkeep her in 
subjection, and restrain her liberty? How 
is it that so few women feel it or care about 
it? Mrs. Stone says that women do want 
the Suffrage, but, like the slave in the pres 
ence of his master, they do not dare to say so. 
How long, pray, is it since our ladies have be- 
come so timid in expressing theirminds? On 
all other subjects we find them quite unre- 
strained, not to say forward in speaking what 
they wish. What should make them so cow- 
ardly inthis? If ordinary indications are of 
any value, the large majority of women have 
no desire to vote. Most of them are indiffer- 
ent on the subject and give it nothought, and 
many more are decidedly opposed toit. There 
is nothing to be gained in representing this 
otherwise, for this is the fact. We believe 
that a majority of men would be in favor of 
Woman Suffrage if there was any evidence 
that a majority of women desired it. Norhave 
the women who advocate this movement any 
right to assume that they are superior to those 
who differ from their views. They are not in 
all cases the wisest or most attractive of their 
sex. Cultured, thinking and sensible women, 
every way their equals, differ from them alto- 
gether on this point and on many other points 
affecting woman’s proper place and sphere. 
They have no right to use harsh language re- 
garding these very estimable ladies, who do 
not wish to vote, for we are inclined to think 
that the latter in very many cases command a 
larger share of admiration and of influence 
then they do. 

Some of these women who feel so keenly 
what they consider the wrongs of their sex, 
wrongs which others bear with so much equa- 
nimity, show their indiscretion still more in 
denouncing the Government whose purpose is 
to protect us all alike, and maligning the coun- 
try and its institutions which have done so 
much to make their lives happy. Some of 
them fall a-cursing like very drabs about our 
history and think the Centennial celebration 
a sham, in which they have no part or lot. 
Now this is very unkind and unamiable, and 
really will do no good. If our wives and 
mothers and sisters and daughters have no 
love for the country, or admiration for its 
history, no sympathy with us, well meaning 
but possibly deluded men, as long as they can- 
not vote, then are we of all men most misera- 
ble and have little to live for. The major 
part of our own labors, our own tax-paying, 
and even our own voting, is done that they 
may be contented and happy, and we know 
very well that if they are not so neither would 
they be though they could vote. It is too bad 
for them to talk soaboutusandtous. Thank 
Heaven, most of them do not, but really ap- 
preciate what we do for them and for their 
sake all our lives. And is it unnatural that 
we love that kind much the best ?—Boston 
Globe. 

here are lots of people croaking about the 
grand National Centennial to be held in Phil- 
adelphia next year. Many grumble about 
spending so much money these hard times, 
and although we hardly coincide with them 


in their opinion, it is natural to suppose that 
their grumbling arises from honest convictions, 
and points to a definite and sensible result. 
But the following sound scolding which that 
irritated apostleess of Woman’s Rights or 
wrongs, Mrs. Lucy Stone, inflicts upon Uncle 
Samuel, upon the aid of our country women 
being invoked for the celebration of the cen- 
tennial, appears like endeavoring to drown 
the scream of the Great Centennial American 
Eagle with the squawk of a hen. Just hear 
her! ‘Since there is no law to compel women 
to aid or contribute to the Centennial, a prop- 
er self-respect should hold back the hand of 
every woman from participation in it. This 
Government is unjust, cruel, mean to women. 
Why should we honor it? Why contribute 
anything to crown its hundred years, every 





, Single one of which has been used by every 





State to impose conditions of subjugation and 
humiliation upon women? If that which is 
done to women were done to men, they would 
be making a war instead of a Centennial. 
Shall women volunteer to glorify the power 
that smites them?’ If ‘a proper self-re- 
spect,” or rather selfish egotism, had held 
back the hands of our great-grandmothers in 
the revolution, we might not now be recount- 
ing the many brave and heroic acts of patri- 
otic devotion displayed by large numbers of 
the noble women of a Lundies years ago. 
They were not then such selfish and scolding 
office-seekers as a certain class of female 
politicians would be glad to make us believe 
compose the mass of our mothers, wives and 
sisters. Lucy Stone, if you were appointed 
minister to the Court of St. James, nobod 

would ever hear you twaddle of Woman's 
wrongs again, for what would you care for 
other women, after you got a fat office? that 
being all you and your kind are scolding Un- 
cle Sam about. Lucy Stone, if you had lived 
during the Revolutionary struggle for liberty, 
your name never would have been mentioned 
in history coupled with any brave or noble 
deed of patriotism. Your amour propre is too 
enon Lae, Mass., Telegraph and 

ioneer. 


PRESIDENT ELIOT SELF-REFUTED, 


It is seldom that a magazine contains an 
attack upon women fitted to poison the minds 
of school committees, and at the same time its 
sufficient antidote. It is only necessary to 
read in connection these two passages in the 
last number of the Atlantic Monthly : 


‘A second roundabout way of insuring the 
ever-recurring substitution of inexperienced 
for experienced teachers is to employ an un- 
due proportion of female teachers.’’ 

“The day is rapidly passing away when 
mere statement of opinion will suffice, however 
eminent the author. Generally, in the past, 
ever since the revival of education in the gen- 
eration now passing away, the declaration of 
an eminent educator would pass unchallenged 
asanargument. Now its weight is determined 
by the array of facts with which it can be 
found to tally.” 


‘ “sy Tey Tr oO 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
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DRESS REFORM, Rooms No.4 Hamil- 
ton Place, opposite Park Street Church, Boston 
Mass. This is the only place of business authorized 
by the Committee appointed by the New England 
Women’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine garments and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, ‘Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, 
MRS. H. 5. HUTCHINSON. 




















Thanks ‘‘From the Depths of the Heart.’ 
WELLINGTON, Lorain Co., O., Aug. 24, 1874. 
Dr. R. V. Prerce, Buffalo, N. ¥.—Dear Sir: 
Your medicines, Golden Medical Discovery, Dr. 
Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, have proved of the greatest 
service tome. Six months ago no one thought that 
I could possibly live long. I had a complication of 
diseases,—scrofula, manifesting itself in eruptions 
and great blotches on my head that made such sores 
that I could not have my hair combed without caus- 
ing me much suffering; also causing swollen glands, 
tonsils enlarged, enlarged or “thick neck,”’ and large 
and numerous boils. I also suffered from a terrible 
Chronic Catarrh, and in fact I was so diseased that 
life was a burden tome. I had tried many doctors 
with no benefit. I finally procured one-half dozen 
bottles of your Golden Medical Discovery and one 
dozen Sage’s Catarrh Remedy, and commenced their 
use. At first I was badly discouraged, but after tak- 
ing four bottles of the Discovery I began to improve, 
and when I had taken the remaining I was wel/. In 
addition to the use of Discovery I applied a solution 
of Iodine to the Goitre or thick neck, as you advise 
in pamphlet wrapping, and it entirely disappeared. 
Your Discovery is certainly the most wonderful 
blood medicine ever invented. I thank God and you 
from the depths of my heart, for the great good it 
has done me. Very gratefully, 
Mrs. L. CHAFFEE. 
Most medicines which are advertised as blood pu- 
rifiers and liver medicines contain etiher mercury, in 
some form, or potassium and iodine variously com- 
bined. All of these agents have strong tendency to 
break down the blood corpuscles, and debilitate and 
otherwise permanently injure the human system, 
and should therefore be discarded. Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery, on the other hand, being 
composed of the fluid extracts of native plants, barks 
and roots, and will in no case produce injury, its ef- 
fects being strengthening and curative only. Sarsa- 
parilla, which used to enjoy quite a reputation as a 
blood purifier, is a remedy of thirty years, and may 
well give place, as it is doing, to the more positive 
and valuable vegetable alteratives which later medi- 
cal investigation and discovery has brought to light. 
In Scrofula or King’s Evil, White Swelling, Ulcers, 
Erysipelas, Swelled Neck, Goitre, Scrofulous In- 
flammations, Indolent Inflammation, Mercurial af- 
fections, Old Sores, Eruptions of the Skin and Sore 
Eyes, as in all other blood diseases, Dr. Pierce’s Gol- 
den Medical Discovery has shown its great remedial 
powers, curing the most obstinate and intractable 
eases. Sold by all dealers in medicines. 23—1t 





ASS ELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) Mass. Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; special care 
of health, manners and morals; nearly full. Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Fasmaes. 
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BOSTON ALMANAC 


AND 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY, 


1se7G2"\*== += = 1.00. 
Accompanied by the LATEST and BEST MAP 
of the city and vicinity. 


SAMPSON, DAVENPORT & CO., 


523 Washington Street. 
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Green Mountain Home, 
OONCORD, VERMONT. 


Highland Boarding House and Hygienic Cure. 
Delightfully situated in full view of the White 
Mountains. 


WM. E. GORHAM, M. D. Proprietors 
J.J. COURTNEY, M. D. and 
ELWYN D. GIBSON. Physicians. 
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